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OW all that was changed; and 

for some time the heirship of 
Eesd) Seyton House hung on more 
of a thread than it had ever done before, 
or was ever destined to do again. But 
he kept his own counsel, and, save by 
shrewd surmises, nobody knew this, 
though everybody saw plainly enough 
his deep and manifest anxiety about Ma- 
bel. It was the perception of this anx- 
iety, and of his uncle’s growing coolness 
toward him, that determined Conway on 
departure. 

‘“‘T was a fool to come,” he thought, 
again and again. ‘‘I might have known 
that there was no such thing as luck for 
me.” Yet if he had only known it, he was 
serving his interests better by going 
than if he had remained unti! doomsday 
—for, by this means, he gave Mr. Sey- 
ton the -only clue out of his difficulty, 
the only means of compromising with 
two conflicting desires. He wanted to 
make Conway his heir, and he also 
wanted to put him forever out of Ma- 
bel’s path of life. He had not seen any 
possibility of reconciling these two 
things, until the young’ man himself 
came forward with the mode. 


‘‘I am going back to Europe,” he 
said; and eagerly, almost joyfully, Mr. 
Seyton bade him go. He was young, 
he could afford to wait, thought the el- 
der man; he could afford to remain in 
ignorance of the good fortune awaiting 
him—it would be all the more pleasant 
when it came, and, meanwhile, Mabel 
would marry somebody else, and be 
safely out of the way of danger. 

It will be all right when he comes 
back, thought this simple-hearted gen- 
tleman, as he stood that night by his 
chamber window, and looked out to a 
spot where, beyond the luxuriant bloom 
of the garden, white shafts and garland- 
ed crosses gleamed in the silver moon- 
light. It was the burial-ground of the 
family, the ground where every Seyton 
had been laid, since the first of the 
name was placed to rest under the soil 
of the New World; and it spoke well for 
this man’s brave, steadfast faith, and 
quiet, stainless life, that the thought 
that he would be sleeping there when 
the time of which he spoke came round, 
cost him not asigh. On the contrary, 
he smiled, and saying: “It will be all 
right then,” turned away full of content, 
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On the fourteenth, while everybody 
else was full of the approaching féte, 
Ainslie shut himself up in his studio, 
and gave the finishing touches to the 
portrait, which for some time had been 
needing only these finishing touches to 
complete it. Then, on the morning of 
midsummer day, he took Mr. Seyton in 
and showed it to him. If it had been 
beautiful before in its crude, half-finish- 
ed state, it was something much more 
than beautiful now. It was a picture 
such as we seldom see from the hand of 
an unfinished artist, from one who has 
none of the grand impulses of faith, or 
the tender graces of devotion stirring in 
his heart, but who works out his concep- 
tion merely according to the earth, 
earthy. There was about it an exqui- 
site spirituality, and an almost divine 
loveliness, which could only be likened 
to ‘‘ the lamp of naphtha in the alabas- 


ter vase, glowing with fragrant odors, 
but shining only through the purest ves- 


sels.” The execution was perfect—so 
perfect that the eye taking in only re- 
sult, hardly noted the finish of detail 
which gave the result. If a fault was 
perceptible, it lay in the two evident 
signs of long and patient labor, and the 
‘*bits” here and there, showing that 
they had been toiled over stroke upon 
stroke, until the artist himself was satis- 
fied. The fleecy clouds seemed melting 
into the deep sapphire sky, which was 
rather to be fe/¢ than seen behind them ; 
and the folds of the blue drapery floated 
out, half filled with air, more like the 
drapery in that exquisite ‘‘Teza di 
Notte ” of Raphael, than anything else. 
No one who has ever seen that picture 
will forget the buoyancy of the figure, 
or the matchless grace with which the 
folds of the mantle envelope it, as it 
floats in mid air; and, almost uncon- 
sciously, Ainslie had embodied. much of 
the same spirit, save that there was 
more repose. The clasped hands, the 
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head slightly bent, the whole pose of the 
picture was full of quiet and sadness, 
and now that it was finished, the indes- 
cribable pathos which pervaded it was 
even more perceptible than before. 

Despite this, however, Mr. Seyton 
seemed fully satisfied, and was eager in 
admiration and praise. 

‘It is exquisite!” he said. ‘ Sim- 
ply as a picture, it would be an invalu- 
able possession, Mr. Ainslie; but as a 
likeness of Mabel, it is worth more than 
its weight in diamonds to me! The 
only trouble now is, that I can not pos- 
sibly thank you enough for it.” 

‘* You have thanked me too much al- 
ready, my dear sir,” said Ainslie. “TI 
am only very happy if my dabbling in 
colors has enabled me to requite in some 
sort your kindness. Once more you 
must let me thank you for it, and repeat 
how pleasant my visit has been, jor I re- 
gret to say that it draws to a close.” 

‘You are really going, then? In 
that case I am half sorry the portrait is 
finished. But what is your haste? ! 
have often heard you say your time is 
your own, and if you persist in leaving, 
I shall think that Seyton has begun to 
weary you.” 

‘You could not do me greater injus- 
tice,” said Ainslie. ‘‘ Seyton would not 
weary me if I remained a dozen years; 
but I received a letter from Charleston, 
some days ago, which I ought to have 
answered in person, and at once. I could 
not prevail upon myself to leave before 
the ball, however, so remained in defi- 
ance of business. But I must go to- 
morrow, or next day at farthest.” 

‘¢ Well,” said Mr. Seyton, with a sigh, 
‘if you must, you must. But the pre- 
cept which bids one speed the parting 
guest, has always been the hardest of all 
to me, especially if that guest was a 
friend as valued and intimate as you 
must allow me to consider yourself.” 

“T hope I am sufficiently grateful 
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for the compliment, my dear sir.” 

“ You will go?” 

“] regret to say that I have no option 
but to do so.” 

“1 shall miss you sadly—you and 
Philip both,” said Mr. Seyton, but he 
was too well bred to press the matter 
further, and he consoled himself for his 
coming desolation by calling in two or 
three of the servants, and having the 
picture hung in the library, just oppo- 
site his favorite seat. There was con- 
siderable difficulty about the light and 
the position, and all that sort of thing; 
but at last it was adjusted to his satisfac- 
tion, and he sat down opposite the mute 
shadow of his darling. ‘‘It looks like 
the other Mabel, as I saw her last,” he 
said to himself; and after that he staid 
there quiet and unmoving for several 
hours. 

Meanwhile, there was great and un- 


usual commotion among all the young 


people of Ayre. They were not young 
people who were at all seasoned to dis- 
sipation, a few pic-nics, and a quiet 
dance or two, comprising, as a general 
thing, their social excitement the year 
round. So the prospect of a real and 
undoubted ball on quite a grand and ra- 
ther a novel scale, had elated them in 
high degree. .It made no difference 
whatever that the weather was scorch- 
ing, and that old people, and people 
who not being de notre classe, had not 
been invited, declared that dancing 
would prove simply unendurable, for 
they found their forebodings laughed to 
scorn. It would have taken a more than 
African degree of heat to damp the spirit 
of Terpsichore which was ever bubbling 
up in the breasts of these gay, fresh 
country maidens, who had not yet learn- 
ed to despise everything save the Ger- 
man, and vote even that only tolerable 
with an entertaining partner. 

“A partner !” cried Miss Nina Eston, 
when a languid, city-spoiled young lady 
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suggested this new view of things. ‘I 
like a good partner, of course; but, my 
dear child, I would dance with a stick, 
to be dancing.” 

And this was not only the theory, but 
also the practice of all the demoiselles 
of Ayre. So, as ‘‘sticks” abounded 
there, as well as elsewhere, wall-flowers 
were consequently next thing to un- 
known. This line of liberal sentiment 
gave animation and zest to the small as- 
semblies with which Ayre occasionally 
amused itself, and made them such plea- 
sant scenes that the veriest bigot who 
ever declaimed against “ the sin of shuf- 
fling the feet,” might have been con- 
verted, if he had watched for one half 
hour those bright faces and graceful 
forms, as they moved through the quad- 
rilles, or tried a quiet polka or two. But 
as it chanced, such bigots were rare in 
Ayre; and even the two Misses Phifer, 
who represented as much of the element 
as was afloat, had pledged the attend- 
ance of their Roman noses at Mr. Sey- 
ton’s féte. 

Great were the preparations of this 
day, therefore, and poor Constance, 
(who was a very popular referee in mat- 
ters of costume,) really thought that it 
would never come to an end, and might 
fairly close over them. 

It closed at last, and the important 
business of dressing began. It was a 
business which cleared Mrs. Leigh’s 
house very speedily of all save its regu- 
lar occupants, and left only a permanent 
thunder cloud in the person of Mr. Nor- 
vell. He was what Mabel called ‘‘ boil- 
ing over with ill humor,” on account of 
the ball, and had utterly refused to go to 
it. But still he haunted the house all 
day, and made himself particularly dis- 
agreeable. After tea, Mabel went up 
stairs to array herself; but before doing 
so, gave him his orders. 

‘You are not to leave until I come 
down and show myself to you,” she 
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said; and chafed and vexed though he 
was, he could not find it in his heart to 
disobey. Poor fellow! he was not the 
kind of man whose love troubles meet 
with much sympathy from the outside 
world—rarely even with much encou- 
ragement from their object—yet they 
were none the less sincere for that. 
They made him moody and bitter, they 
enraged him against himself and his 
own folly, they even rendered him harsh 
and disagreeable to the woman he would 
have died to serve; but they were, per- 
haps, the most real thing about a na- 
ture which was intense in its reality. 
Once for all, it may be as well to say 
here that Francis Norvell loved Mabel 
Leigh as it is the fortune of few women 
on this earth of ours to be loved; and 
that he could not remember a single day 
since her childhood, when he had not 
loved her in this absorbing fashion. She 
embodied everything that was tender 
and soft in his nature and conception, 
for beyond that, he was a man whose 
sentiments toward the world were, at 
best, those of simple indifference. Moth- 
er or sisters he had none. Constance 
he liked, in a certain cold way of his 
own; and for his aunt he entertained a 
profound contempt. Bvt Mabel had 
twined herself into the inmost recess of 
his heart, and remained there without 
change or shadow of turning, to his dy- 
ing day. 

Left alone now, he walked restlessly 
about the little sitting-room, where to- 
kens of her met his eye on every side, 
and tokens, too, of this new life which 
was estranging her from him. There 
Jay some fragments of her dress—the 
dress over which Constance had toiled 
so lovingly and patiently; there a rib- 
bon that had dropped from her hair ; 
there the gloves she had trimmed with 
lace, and forgotten to take up stairs; 
cand there, close beside them, for she 
had read it in the intervals of sewing, a 
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volume of Browning, open on the last 
page of ‘‘Ina Gondola.” He did not . 
know, of course, the association connect- 
ed with this; but still he eyed it disap- 
provingly, and after glancing at the clo- 
sing verses, had just laid it down with a 
muttered ‘‘ stuff!” when there came a 
rustle of drapery, anda light footstep on 
the stairs. The next moment she flashed 
in upon him through the open door. 

And how beautiful she was! Long 
years afterwards, in the sternness and 
greyness of his age, his heart warmed 
into life whenever he recalled her as she 
stood before him that night in the full 
flush of her youth and beauty. She was 
dressed in white gauze, of the most airy 
and web-like texture, embroidered with 
a silver oak leaf and acorn device, the 
full sweeping skirt, falling in a train be- 
hind, but short enough in front to un- 
cover the dainty slippered feet. Her 
rich golden hair was arranged in loose 
curls that hung quite to her waist be- 
hind, while a chaplet of pearls, which 
had been Mr. Seyton’s gift that day, 
bound them back from the brow in 
front, but they fell over the bare shoul- 
ders and arms like rippling masses of 
sunlight; and the effect was so dazzling, 
that she seemed to bring a glory into 
the room with her. No detail of the 
costume was careless or lacking; and as 
she stood looking at her cousin, full of 
laughing pride and conscious loveliness, 
he could scarcely, for once, forbear the 
utterance of his admiration. He did 
forbear, though it was hard for him to 
do so. He swallowed down the words 
of praise that rose to his lips, and spoke 
after a while in quite his usual fashion. 

‘*T suppose you think you are look- 
ing very charming, Mabel? I wonder 
if you will turn anybody else’s head to- 
night, half as much as your own is turn- 
ed?” 

“So you don’t think I am looking 
charming ?” 
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“IT think I have seen you look quite 
as well often before; and, indeed, to my 
mind, a great deal better.” 

“In a calico, or something of that 
sort, perhaps ?” 

“Yes; in acalico, or something of 


that sort, if it was neatly made, and. 


modestly put on.”. 

Mabel flushed suddenly. It was right 
hard to meet such a reception, and be 
greeted by such censure, when she had 
come down full of her happiness and 
pleasure; and for one instant, a sharp 
retort—if any retort of hers could possi- 
bly have been sharp—rose to her lips. 
But the gentleness of her nature prevail- 
ed now, as ever. She thought better of 
it before it was spoken; and, besides, 
she was too happy. to be cross even with 
Francis. So she only looked up at him 
with a smile—that came back to him 
afterwards, many a time, and pierced 
more sharply than a sword-stroke— say- 
ing: 

‘*T see you mean to put me out of hu- 
mor; but that is even beyond your pow- 
er to-night. I would not quarrel with 
the most provoking person in the world 
—which you are not, yet awhile. I came 
down to be admired; and if you will not 
admire me, I suppose I must be resign- 
ed. But I have a favor to ask of you. 
Please think better of your resolution, 
and come to my ball.” 

She spoke very pleadingly; but the 
mere mention of the ball was as worm- 
wood to him, and he answered, sharply 
enough : 

“T never think better of my resolu- 
tions, Mabel. It is impossible. I shall 
be very busy to-night, and, besides, I 
should not be likely to contribute to 

~ your enjoyment.” 

“That depends entirely upon your- 
self. You could contribute to it very 
much, if you would.” 


“Pretty speeches are not necessary 
between us, Mabel.” 
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“*T am not making pretty speeches,’ 
she said, a little indignantly. ‘* What 
is the matter with you to-night? You 
are even more dis—cross than usual.” 

** Then I would be even less likely to 
prove a welcome addition to your ball 
company.” 

‘*T only wish I could persuade you to 
come in character, as Diogenes, or Ti- 
mon of Athens. Everybody would be 
sure to say, ‘ How appropriate ?’” 

‘*That would be very kind of every- 
body; but I shall not afford them the 
gratification.” 

‘You positively will not come ?” 

‘*T have already answered that ques- 
tion, Mabel.” 

‘¢ Well,” said Mabel, who felt herself 
strangely rebuffed, ‘‘as you please, of - 
course. But I am sureI would do as 
much to give you pleasure. If it were 
your féte, now—but, then, there’s no 
good in talking. You say you will not: 
come.” 

She looked at him as she uttered the 
last words, and nobody, save himself, 
knew how nearly he had yielded. She 
seemed so pained, and was so lovely, 
that his heart suddenly smote him. It 
was, as she said, her féte, and when 
every one else was at her feet, he alone 
thwarted and vexed her. In another 
moment he might have agreed to go, . 
had not a sudden interruption come— 
steps were heard advancing along the 
garden path, voices and laughter sound- 
ed quite near. Mabel flushed up with 
warm delight, and Norvell drew back 
into his shell, cold and hard as ever, 
when the’ glass door leading into: the 
garden opened, and a brilliant group en- 
tered. It was Mr. Seyton and his three 
guests, in full evening costume, and 
they made a very imposing appearance, 
even though the dress suited Mr. Hard- 
ing about as well as it would have suit- 
ed an undertaker. He looked singular- 
ly out of place, and singularly out of hu- 
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mor, too, so that his face was a very 
good foil to the brightness of the three 
other faces, as they came in together. 

Perhaps if the truth had been known, 
their moods were not much more tuned 
to enjoyment than his; but they were 
all three, in their different ways, men of 
the world, and had at command the lip- 
deep smiles that society (which cares 
not a jot whether the heart be gay or 
breaking,) demands from all her vota- 
ries. Mr. Harding had infinitely less of 
the conventional power of self-control 
about him; and then his grievance was 
the most real of all. The latter should 
be taken into consideration ; for let peo- 
ple talk as they will of sentimental griev- 
ances being as bad or worse than real 
ones, they have, at least, the merit of 
being more easily concealed and put 
aside. A man may smile when the wo- 
man he loves has just told him that he 
is nothing to her—indeed, it sometimes 
affords him a great deal of gloomy satis- 
faction to do so—but he must possess 
rare facial muscles if he can smile when 
bankruptcy is hanging over his head, or 
when poverty grins at him from an 
empty larder. 

Mr. Harding’s trouble was not quite 
so real as this, but still it was not a light 
one; for on that day he had heard from 
his uncle’s own lips, that all his hopes of 
the Seyton inheritance were at an end. 

**T tell youthis, because I think it is 
right you should know it,” Mr. Seyton 
had said, after his resolution was declar- 
ed as kindly and gently as possible. ‘It 
would be wrong to let you cherish ex- 
pectation which my death would only 
disappoint. I have not told Philip yet, 
and do not intend to tell him, But you 
are different. I felt it a duty to let you 
know. When I die, you will find that 
I have remembered you in the little 
which is mine to give; but Philip is the 
natural heir. Adela is older than your 
mother, and it seems his right.” 
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‘*T only hope you may never regret it, 
sir,” was all that Mr. Harding replied, 
for he had some dignity in his own 
fashion ; but it would be hard to say how 
bitterly resentful he felt at heart. 

This bitterness and resentment were 


. still very evident in his face and manner 


—for brooding over his wrongs had only 
strengthened his conviction of them— 
and made his presence anything but one 
of sunshine when he entered Mrs. 
Leigh’s sitting-room, and saw the young 
queen of the evening, in her white gauze 
dress and shimmering pearls. It is not 
too much to say that he fairly hated her, 
as she stood before him all flushed and 
radiant, looking more like a shining 
Peri, than the sad Madonna Ainslie had 
painted. In his heart, he firmly believ- 
ed that she was the cause of his uncle’s 
decision in favor of Conway. . He 
thought, as a more keen-sighted person 
might have been pardoned for thinking, 
that it was simply on account of the zen- 
dresse existing between those two, that 
Mr. Seyton had bestowed the inheri- 
tance (as Ayre had said from the first, 
he meant to bestow it), on the choice of 
his goddaughther. 

‘* He has played his cards better than 
I have,” thought Mr. Harding, bitterly, 
as he watched the light on Mabel’s face, 
while she stood talking to his cousin, a 
little apart from the rest—for Mrs. 
Leigh and Constance had appeared by 
this time—and felt all the humiliation as 
well as the sting of defeat. ‘‘ He has 
played his cards better than I have, for 
it is very plain that all my uncle’s talk 
about the eldest and the right, and the 
natural heir, means simply ¢his/ It is 
all because of her baby face and baby 
liking that he is chosen. .He saw it from 
the first, and now—it is enough to make 
a man curse them both !” 

To this mildly Christian soliloquy, 
Mr. Norvell’s face was an admirable ac- 
companiment, and their moods appear- 
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ed so much like two instruments 
‘sweetly played in tune,” that it al- 
most seemed as if they might have 
found comfort in mutual companion- 
ship. Instead of that, they scarcely no- 
ticed each other, but stood separately 
aloof, and from their different positions 
regarded the interchange of compli- 
ments and greetings going on, very 
much as Diogenes may have regarded 
all the glittering bravery and royal 
pomp of Alexander, when he cast his 
kingly shadow down upon the cynic’s 
tub. 

It was growing late, however, as the 
hands of the clock over the mantel tes- 
tified; and Mr. Seyton declared at last 
that they must start. 

“It would be bad if our guests began 
to arrive, and there was no one to re- 
ceive them,” he said. So then a uni- 
versal shawling took place, and they all 
set forth. Mabel was the last to leave 
the room; and as she was going out on 
Philip Conway’s arm, she turned back a 
moment and held out her hand to Mr, 
Norvell. 

‘Good night, Francis,” she said, soft- 
ly, for, although it was his own fault, 
she felt sorry that he had no part in 
their pleasure, but was left behind in 
this way ; ‘‘I wish you would think bet- 
ter of it. Won’t you come—even now?” 

“Impossible,” he answered, coldly. 
“‘T have told you before that I am busy. 
Good night. I hope you will enjoy 
yourself.” 

“T would enjoy myself more if you 
were with us,” she said, gazing at him 
wistfully. But seeing how hard and im- 
movable he looked, she uttered another 
soft good night, and went away. 

He watched the last gleam of her 
dress down the garden path to where 
the boat lay; and then he turned mood- 
ily from the house. His heart was hea- 
vy enough as he went down the street 
toward his dreary office, but it would 
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have been heavier still if he could have 
even faintly imagined how and where he 
was next to see that face, whose eyes 
had just looked at him so wistfully and 
vainly. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM. 


Three or four hours later, the island 
ball was in full progress, and the island 
itself gleamed from end to end with 
lamps of many colors, shining out 
everywhere among the deep foliage, and 
making an effect which is so beautiful 
that, common as it is, we never weary of 
it. The reflections of the illuminations 
were thrown far out on the river, and 
the skiffs that were constantly darting 
to and fro threw up showers of water 
that glittered like gold and diamonds. 
The banks were quite fringed with these 
boats, and crowds of servants loitered 
about admiring the fairy-like scene, and 
enjoying the gala air of the occasion as 
much, or, perhaps, a little more than 
their betters. From the Potomac to the 
Rio Grande there was no picture in 
those days without these ebony accesso- 
ries; and a ball would scarcely have 
seemed a ball if the eager black faces 
had not peered in at windows and doors, 
full of admiration and delight. Some- 
times this admiration and delight 
shamed the apathy of those who were 
more directly engaged in the festivities ; 
but it was not so on this occasion, for 
there never was a greater success in a 
social way than Mabel’s midsummer 
night’s ball. 

Out of the many invitations issued, 
there had hardly been one “‘ regret” re- 
turned; and ‘humbers of people were 
there, who had driven from the other 
end of the county, a distance of some 
twenty or thirty miles, to participate in 
the sight-seeing. 

Up and down the alleys and arcades, 
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that had cost Philip Conway so much 
trouble, wandered the brightly-dressed 
groups, and there was not a nook on the 
island that had not echoed their gay 
voices and merry laughter. 

Necessarily Mirth erected his chief 
throne in the pavilion, but the crowd 
was very excessive there, and by way of 
relief, the cool woodland paths were 
very pleasant. So, also, was the long, 
circular piazza, from which an excellent 
view was to be obtained of the interior, 
with its brilliant and shifting throng. 
Almost any ball-room is a pretty sight ; 
for the massing of the figures, the con- 
stant picturesque combinations which 
they form, the unconscious harmony 
with the rise and swell of music, that 
tones down almost any movements to 
grace, the brightly-lit faces, the ‘‘ dan- 
cers dancing in tune,” and the cadenced 
rhythm of “ flute, violin and bassoon,” 


all conspire to make up the delight of 


the eye in no ordinary degree. But this 
ball-room seemed to its partial lookers- 
on, well nigh the prettiest they had ever 
seen. 

Through the length and breadth of 
the State, Ayre was renowned for its 
pretty women, and never had they bet- 
ter susta’‘ned their reputation than on 
this night. Looking through one of the 
broad windows on the dancing-room, it 
was a perfect ‘‘ rosebud garden of girls” 
which charmed the glance, as they cir- 
cled in and out of the time-honored and 
time-worn quadrille figures, or threw 
themselves body and soul into the old- 
fashioned waltz, than which nothing 
more graceful, nothing more delightful 
has ever been, or will ever be, invented. 
There was beauty, there was enjoyment, 
there was dignity even in that, but the 


dieux temps—is it any wonder that plen- ° 


ary councils have fulminated and arch- 
bishops preached against that? The 
wonder rather is that they should have 
needed to do so; that any civilized peo- 
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ple should have been so far smitten with 
a dancing deivish fever, as to be betray- 
ed into such extravagance. In those 
days, and in that region, it was, for- 
tunately, unknown. The girl of the pe- 
riod had not yet arrived, bringing along 
with her the dance of the period, and 
when the band struck up one of the 
sweet old Strauss waltzes, eyes brighten- 
ed and lips smiled as gayly as they 
brighten and smile now, over the last 
galop from ‘‘ Le Grande Duchesse,” or 
‘La Belle Heléne.” 

‘** Don’t let me keep you, Frank,” said 
Constance, turning to a seune-homme, 
who stood with her near one of the win- 
dows, where they could feel the cool 
night air, and enjoy the animated scene 
at the same time. ‘‘I know you want 
to be dancing. Pray go.” 

The person thus addressed—a young 
collegian, who quite unconsciously kept 
tune to the music with his foot, and 
whose handsome face ‘‘ beneath its gar- 
niture of curly gold,” proved his near 
relationship to the second best beauty 
in the room, z. ¢., Miss Nina Eston, ot 
musical fame, looked round with a 
smile. 

‘**T’ll go, certainly, Miss Constance,” 
he answered, ‘‘if you will go too, but 
not otherwise. Shall we take a turn? 
It looks pleasant, I am sure.” 

“It looks extremely pleasant,” Con- 
stance replied; ‘‘ and that is why I bid 
you go and find a partner. I believe I 
don’t care to take a turn—waltzing is 
much too warm work for to-night. But 
I see that you can hardly keep still, so 
take yourself off at once.” 

‘‘And leave you alone?” asked he, 
plainly anxious to obey, and yet fearful 
of transgressing /es bienseances too far, 
in so doing. 

‘‘ What does it matter about leaving 
me alone?” said she, laughing. “‘ But 
here is Mr. Seyton, so now you need not 
hesitate. Do go. I want to see what 
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new steps you have learned at the Uni- 
versity.” 

‘¢ We don’t learn steps at the Univer- 
sity,” said he, shrugging his shoulders. 
“‘ And besides—I don’t see any available 
partner.” 

‘* Yonder is Maggie Bradford.” 

‘*T don’t care to ask Miss Maggie.” 

‘*Why not? She is a very good walt- 
ser.” 

‘* Yes,” answered he, a little hesitat- 
ingly; and then after a moment his 
grievance came out. ‘‘I was engaged 
to her for the last waltz, and she snub- 
bed me in the coolest manner possible 
to give it to that——” he paused, glanc- 
ed at Mr. Seyton, and concluded his 
sentence in a manner plainly different 
from what he had intended—‘“‘ that Mr. 
Conway.” 

Constance laughed. 

‘Well, yonder is Mabel,” she said. 
“Go and make her snub Mr. Conway 
for your benefit. That will be only fair, 
I am sure.” 

**It would be only fair, but how am I 
to do it ?” 

“As if you need to ask me! Claim 
the right of friendship, of course; and 
be as plaintive as possible. Tell her you 
have not danced: with her to-night, and 
that you must have one waltz at least for 
auld acquaintance sake. Add, also, 
that you may be in Asia, Africa, or 
Oceanica on her next féte-day, and I 
hardly think she will refuse you.” 

The young man laughed, and went 
off right willingly. Constance and Mr. 
Seyton watched him as he crossed the 
room, dexterously avoiding collision with 
several waltzing couples, and gained an 
alcove where Mabel stood surrounded 
by several gentlemen, of whom Conway 
was one. As Eston drew near, she laid 
her hand on the arm of the latter, and 
was on the point of turning away, but 
the young collegian stopped her, and an 
animated discussion ensued. 
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*¢ T have no idea that Frank will suc- 
ceed,” said Mr. Seyton, regarding the 
scene with very manifest anxiety; but 
Constance smiled, and answered that 
she thought he would. The result prov- 
ed her opinion right. After a moment 
they saw Conway fall back with only 
tolerable grace, and the next instant 
Mabel’s white dress floated by them, and 
Frank Eston nodded triumphantly over 
his shoulder, as he bore his prize round 
and round in that swift, delicious whirl 
which sets the blood dancing and the 
whole frame tingling like nothing else 
in the world. 

Undoubtedly, there were many fair 
women present that night—women with 
all the beauty of face and form, and all 
the nameless fascination of voice and 
manner which has made their land fa- 
mous—but fairest far among them all was 
the young belle of the evening. It seem- 
ed as if an accession of loveliness had 
come to Mabel like an inspiration that 
night, and astonished even the people 
who had known and admired her all her 
life. It was not the mere advantage of 
costume, or the beauty, but it was some- 
thing deeper, richer, rarer than any of 
these, which shed over her a glory nex} 
to divine. The girl was dead, the wo- 
man had waked to life, and the change 
startled even her own sister. 

** She looks as if she was enchanted,” 
Constance had said, almost unconscious- 
ly, yet in her unconsciousness she struck 
home to the trnth. Enchanted! That 
was the solution. That was the key to 
all this new affluence of beauty, this 
dazzling transfiguration of the familiar 
face till it seemed unfamiliar. The dewy 
lustre of the eyes, the smile that rested 
like sunshine on the sweet rose lips, the 
whole expression was changed and glo- 
rified into something that the fair, serene 
features had never known before—some- 
thing, too, that had a certain pathos of 
its own, and touched into sadness more 
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than one among those who were old 
enough to have seen many such bright 
dawns darken before noon-day into 
clouds and tempest. Mabel herself was 
conscious that it was an unnatural ex- 
citement which filled her veins like a 
subtle elixir, but she yielded willingly to 
the spell, and shut her eyes to everything 
save the passing hour. 

‘“T mean to think of nothing but to- 
night,” she had said to herself, and for 
once this resolution—a resolution very 
hard to carry out—was faithfully fulfilled. 
She thought of nothing but the night— 
not of the morrow with its farewell, and 
still less of the long blank morrows that 
were to come after—and thus feeling, 
possessed once at least that hoard of fairy 
gold which is far more bright and far 
more precious than all the currency of 
earth. Ah, me! who-has not been 
thralied by its magical glitter, its won- 


derful promise of happiness and beauty; 
and who also has not waked to find it 
moss and leaves ? 

Now, it happened that when Mabel 
had yielded to young Eston’s auld ac- 
quaintance plea, she had done so rather 


reluctantly, saying, ‘‘If you insist, 
Frank, I suppose I must give you one 
turn, but the waltz is Mr. Conway’s, and 
he has a right to the rest—that is, if he 
chooses to wait for it.” 

She looked at Conway interrogatively, 
as she spoke, and he fell back, as before 
mentioned, with only tolerable grace. 

‘* Let it be only one turn, then,” he 
answered, ‘‘and of course you know 
there is no question of my choosing to 
wait. You will find me here.” 

“‘ Au revoir, then,” she said. The 
next moment she vanished from his side, 
and he only caught a glimpse of her bent 
head over Frank Eston’s shoulder, as 
they joined the waltzers. He did not 
trouble himself to find a seat, or seek a 
companion; but remained where she 
had left him, leaning against the side of 
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an open window in the careless, languid 
fashion that had been a revelation to the 
country-bred youths of Ayre. Glancing 
out on one side, he saw the cool, dark 
arcades stretching away in long vistas, 
broken here and there by gleaming 
lamps; glancing in on the other, he 
watched the gay crowd shifting its many 
colors like a kaleidiscope, and if Tenny- 
son had given his ‘‘ Maud” to the critic 
ten or fifteen years before its actual ap- 


pearance, he might have solaced himself 


by quoting the sweetest love-song of our 
day, and murmured, as he saw Mabel 
first nearing him in the dance: 
‘*Come forth, little head, sunning over with 
curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun; 


In gloss of satin, and glimmer of pearls, 
Queen lily, and rose, in one.”’ 


As it was, however, he only thought 
the same thing, in much less poetical 
forta. 

‘*Tt is confoundedly warm in here,” he 
said to himself, ‘‘and these people bore 
one to death. Instead of the waltz, I 
shall take her out into the grounds, and 
I only hope—” 

He broke off abruptly, for she had 
reached him, and, as he stepped forward 
to claim her, whirled past again more 
rapidly than before. He could not see 
that she did so with little or no volition 
of her own; that Frank Eston had borne 
her on quite against her intention or de- 
sire, saying, ‘‘ We are just in the spirit 
of it, and this has been only a taste. 
One more turn, Miss Mabel;” nor did 
he catch the half appealing, half apolo- 
getic glance that she sent back to him, 
for at the moment Fate cast a sudden 
and most unexpected treasure upon his 
hands in the substantial shape of Miss 
Nina Eston. : 

It chanced that this young lady was 
one of the best, if not the very best, 
among the fair waltzers of Ayre, and, to 
use her own form of asseveration, was 
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‘¢ perfectly.devoted” to that Terpsicho- 
rean exercise; but it also chanced that 
she was unfortunately addicted to a trick 
of losing her head, (metaphorically, not 
really,) on all waltzing occasions, and 


unless she had a partner who was capa-: 


ble of regulating her course, was very 
apt to increase her pace until she came 
to grief in consequence of colliding with 
some unwary couple, or overturning 
some innocent bystander. On this oc- 
casion, she had been dancing with a 
young college friend of her brother’s, a 
thin, pale youth who knew the least in 
the world about waltzing, who took wild, 
uncertain steps in every direction, and 
had not the strength of a feather with 
which to oppose his partner’s momen- 
tum when she took him by the shoulder 
and carried him along helpless and ter- 
rified, at a whirl-wind rate of progress. 
The lookers-on laughed, for they saw 
that a catastrophe was inevitable, and 
more than one of them said, ‘‘ Poor fel- 
low! he’ll know what’s what, if he once 
feels the full weight of Nina’s hundred 
and fifty pounds.” That he did not feel 
it, was certainly not the result of his own 
skill or Nina’s caution, or their common 
good fortune; but was simply owing to 
the fact that Conway had stepped for- 
ward to meet Mabel, and had been left 
in the lurch in the ignominious manner 
above recorded. For just as Frank Es- 
ton whirled her past him, the unfortu- 
nate collegian was precipitated without 
any agency of his own, full against Mr. 
Harding, who, with Miss Lavinia Crane 
on his arm, had been rash enough to at- 
tempt the passage of the room. Both 
gentlemen reeled, lost their balance, and 
came down together, with a thundering 
crash which was heard above the peal- 
ing of the band, and turned every eye at 
once upon them. Miss Crane ha’ saved 
herself by dropping her escort’s arm and 
retreating, with a slight scream, when 
she saw what was coming; but Miss Es- 
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ton would infallibly have gone down in 
the common disaster, if Conway had not 
been at hand, and caught her just in 
time. He drew her back, and then lent 
his aid to the two unfortunates who, in- 
stead of compassionating each other, 
were mutually angry and indignant. Mr. 
Harding was very red, the collegian was 
very purple, and they both began talk- 
ing in an excited tone as soon as they 
gained their feet. Finding that no bones 
were broken, Conway left them to settle 
the matter as best they could, and went 
back to the real culprit, who stood aloof 
laughing as only a pretty hoyden of 
eighteen can laugh. 

‘* Did you ever see anything more ab- 
surd?” she cried, as he came toward her. 
‘*Of all people in the room, for that 
solemn Mr. Harding to have been knock- 
ed over; and thenif you could have met 
the look in poor Bartlett’s eyes when he 
went head foremost against him! I am 
very sorry, of course, for it was all my 
fault; but I never saw anything more 
ridiculous. And what a tremendous 
thump they made! I fully expected the 
floor to give way. It certainly would 
have done so, if you had not caught me, 
Mr. Conway. I am extremely obliged 
to you, forI am sure that poor boy would 
have been crushed to death between Mr. 
Harding and myself; and then Ayre 
would never have done laughing at me.” 

‘¢ Never got done laughing at you for 
crushing Mr. Bartlett to death; that 
would be rather a funereal subject for 
merriment, it seems to me. But I hope 
you are not hurt. It was rather close 
work.” : 

‘‘T hope my dress is not hurt,” said 
she, examining the fleecy clouds of tar- 
letan that enveloped her. That would 
be a matter of some importance. Look, 
please, Mr. Conway, and see if there are 
any rents, I am almost sure I heard it 
tear.” 

Conway looked critically all over the 
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skirt, and comforted her by the assu- 
rance that no rents were visible, which 
she declared to be quite providential, 
since the unhappy Mr. Bartlett had 
floundered about like a fish on land, or 
a cat in water, and might have done any 
amount of mischief. 

“‘T consider it really next thing to a 
miracle,” said she, putting up some locks 
of ruddy hair that were straying about 
unbidden, for though it was quite early 
in the evening, her violent exercise had 
made her look dishevelled before the or- 
dinary time for that appearance. ‘If 
you could only imagine all the things 
he did with his feet! Frankly, I don’t 
believe he ever tried to waltz before in 
his life. Is he coming this way again? 
O, for mercy’s sake, Mr. Conway, rescue 
me. Throw me out of the window, if 
there is no other mode of escape.” 

‘*T will do better than that,” said 
Conway. ‘‘ Are you too tired for ano- 
ther round ?” ; 

‘*O, dear, no—not too tired for a do- 
zen more rounds with a partner who 
knows his business.” 

“En avant!” said he, gaily; and 
when poor Mr. Bartlett came up to make 
his weak-voiced apologies for having 
been knocked over, he saw his partner 
floating round the room in the best of 
spirits and best of looks, on Philip Con- 
way’s arm. 

Mabel saw it too, and felt more griev- 
ed than indignant thereat. ‘‘ He might 
have waited for me,” she thought; but 
she also thought it natural enough that 
he had not done so; and instead of being 
cross to Frank Eston, according to the 
general impulse of feminine nature in 
such cases, she waltzed with him for 
some time, then pleaded fatigue, and sat 
down, looking, indeed, decidedly pale 
and tired. 

‘*T don’t think I shall dance the next 
set,” she said to Constance; but she 
glanced down on her tablets the next 
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moment, and shook her head. ‘I see 
that I must,” she added. “It is Mr. 
Ainslie’s set, and I cannot refuse him, 
for he was so good about giving up to 
somebody else before this evening. If 
it was any body else, now—” 

But when Mr. Ainslie came up, he saw 
at once how weary she looked, and very 
summarily put all question of the set 
aside. ‘You have had more than 
enough already of the heat and crowd,” 
he said. ‘‘I think some fresh air would 
do you more good than anything else. 
Have you admired any of Conway’s 
scenic effects yet? Let me take you out 
and show them to you.” 

“* Take her, by all means,” said Con- 
stance; and although Mabel was rather 
reluctant to go, she made no demur, but 
submitted to be led away at once. 

About half an hour after this, Conway 
came up to Miss Leigh in a very ill hu- 
mor indeed. 

** What has become of Miss Mabel?” 
demanded he, in much the aggrieved 
tone of one who has been defrauded of 
some rightful and undoubted piece of 
property. ‘‘She threw me overboard 
in the coolest way imaginable some time 
ago; and now I cannot find her any 
where. What has she done with her- 
self?” 

‘¢ She went out with Mr. Ainslie,” said 
Constance, answering over the heads of 
two or three intermediate people; for 
she chanced to be surrounded at the mo- 
ment, being, in her own way, quite po- 
pular, especially with men who were old 
enough to like to talk sense even in a 
ball-room, and those who were young 
enough to be in bashful awe of the gayer 
belles of the evening. ‘‘ You will find 
her in the grounds, Mr. Conway ; I can- 
not tell you anything more than that.” 

‘*T met her down by the river a quar- 
ter of an hour ago,” volunteered a youth- 
ful representative of the jeunesse dorée. 
‘¢Tll go and look for her, if you say so, 
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Mr. Conway.” 

**You are very good,” said Mr. Con- 
way, ‘‘ but I believe I prefer to go my- 
self. I distrust people when they are 
too obliging, and I am afraid you have 
some interested motive at the bottom. 
Experience of the world is apt to make 
one cautious; and after the manner in 
which I was treated a little while ago—” 

‘Conway, get a partner, and be our 
vis-a-vis,” said a gentleman hurrying 
past, with a dark-eyed girl on his arm, 
who looked back and cried, “O, Mr. 
Conway,' please do.” 

‘¢Conway, have you seen Miss Lavi- 
na’s fan any where?” said Mr. Harding, 
coming up with the look and manner of 
a detective officer. ‘* She has lostit, and 
somebody said you had it.” 

‘¢ How should I have it?” asked Con- 
way, pettishly. ‘‘Don’t keep me, my 
dear fellow—-I am just now on my way 
to fulfill an engagement, and I can’t pos- 
sibly stop.” 

‘But hold on; that’s it in your pock- 
et there,” cried Harding, seizing him. 
*T see the tassel.” 

‘Nonsense! you don’t.” 

‘But I tell you I do.” 

‘Where ?” 

“* There.” 

He pointed as he spoke, and Conway, 
looking impatiently down, saw the tassel 
of a lady’s fan hanging from the breast- 
pocket of his coat. He jerked it out 
with a laugh, and held it toward the 
other. 

“There, take it!” he said. ‘*I don’t 
know how Miss Lavinia’s fan came to be 
in my pocket. She must have dropped 
it in her consternation at your accident, 
and I must have picked it up under the 
impression that it was Miss Eston’s. If 
there are any more articles of her. prop- 
erty missing, don’t come to me for them, 
I beg.” 

He hurried away, and Harding re- 
traced his steps toward the owner of the 
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recovered property, congratulating him- 
self as he went that the fan had been re- 
covered with so little trouble. Natural- 
ly, therefore, it was quite a damper when 
the lady shook her head at first sight of 


’ the silk and ivory toy. 


“It is not mine,” she said. ‘‘ Mine 
was painted with Chinese figures, and 
had marabout feathers, instead of those. 
Who did you take it from, Mr. Hard- 
ing?” 

‘*From my cousin.” 

‘*Then I suppose it is Nina Eston’s, 
Yonder she is, just across the room. 
Suppose you go and return it to her.” 

‘* After a while,” answered Mr. Hard- 
ing, for another waltz had just been 
struck up, and he had no mind for ano- 
ther collision. 

‘* You had better go at once,” said 
his companion, warningly. ‘‘If she 
sees it in your hand, she will come for it; 
and there is really no telling what she 
might do in that case. She would think 
nothing of making you waltz with her, 
whether you would or no.” 

“‘T—am not afraid of that,” said Mr. 
Harding; but he evidently thought it 
might be wiser to beard the lioness, in- 
stead of waiting for the lioness to beard 
him. So he cautiously made his way 
across the room, to where Nina stood 
surrounded by a staff of admirers. She 
received him with a courtesy that some- 
what set at rest his fears of a violent as- 
sault; but she denied in toto the owner- 
ship of the fan. 

‘‘It is not mine,” she said. ‘‘I think 
it is Mabel’s. Who did you say you got 
it from, Mr: Harding ?” 

** From. Conway.” 

‘¢ Then of course it is Mabel’s,” said 
she, with alaugh. ‘‘I wonder you could 
imagine anything else. We all know— 
Is this your set, Mr. Royston? I am at 
your service. I was going to say, Mr. 
Harding, that we all know—dear me, 
Frank, take your foot off my dress.” 
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‘We all know that Conway is not 
likely to have any one else’s fan,” said 
Mr. Harding, concluding the sentence 
for her, in his solemn way. Then he 
went back to Miss Crane, and told her 
that for the present he would retain the 
property. 

‘When Miss Leigh comes in, I will 
return it,” he said; ‘‘and if she does 
not come in soon, I may go and look for 
her. But I don’t think I am called upon 
to trouble myself about the matter just 
now.’’ 

Conway, meanwhile, having left the 
ball-room in search of Mabel, was fortu- 
nate enough to come face to face with 
her, not ten steps from the door. She 
was walking slowly, leaning on Ainslie’s 
arm, and listening, rather than talking; 
but she perceived her quandam partner 
at once, and uttered a slight exclama- 
tion. He smiled, and stepping forward, 
drew her unoccupied hand under his 
arm, while he addressed himself not to 
her, but to Ainslie. 

‘* I have just come out to look for you, 
Ralph,” he said; ‘‘and I am lucky to 
find you so soon. Mrs. Leigh is anxious 
to see you, and begged me to send you 
to her immediately. You better go at 
once—I will take charge of Miss Mabel.” 

‘Mrs. Leigh !” repeated Ainslie, in a 
tone of surprise. ‘* You must be mis- 
taken—it can’t be me she wants.” 

“It is you, and no one else. She is 
in haste, too—so take yourself off.” 

‘<Q, I understand,” said Ainslie, sig- 
nificantly. ‘‘ Perhaps, however, Miss 
Mabel will not trouble you to take charge 
of her. She, too, may like to go to Mrs. 
Leigh.” 

‘If Miss Mabel is wise, she will stay 
where she is,” answered the other, de- 
cidedly. ‘‘The atmosphere is at fever 
heat in the pavilion just now.” 

‘*T believe I will remain a little long- 
er,” said Mabel, looking apologetically 
at Ainslie. 
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‘It is certainly much pleasanter out 
here,” he said, in answer to the look, 
‘¢ and there is no better policy than that 
of gathering roses while you may. It is 
not often one has such good opportunity 
for doing so. Ad riverderci !” 

He bowed, drew back, and entered 
the pavilion, while her new-found escort 
led Mabel away in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

**T cannot imagine anything more 
shameful than the manner in which you 
treated me,” he at once began. ‘I won- 
der if remorse on that score is the cause 
of your looking so pale. To think that 
you should have given my waltz to any 
body else—on this my last night !” 

‘*But you heard how it was,” Mabel 
said, with a faint attempt at excuse. 
‘* Frank has been away at college a long 
time, and he only returned yesterday, 
and he just asked for one turn, and you 
said you would wait.” 

** And did I not wait ?—and did I not 
get well rewarded for my waiting ?” 

“You got Nina,” said she, archly. 
‘No doubt you considered that as being 
well rewarded.” 

**T don’t want to be uncivil with re- 
gard to Miss Eston,” returned Conway, 
coolly, ‘‘ but I was much nearer consid- 
ering it as being well bored. You can- 
not make any excuses ; you need not 
try. I was shamefully treated, and I 
have fairly earned the right to name my 
own indemnification.” 

‘Name it, then,” said she, with a 
laugh. When he was away from her, 
she could remember that it was indeed 
his ‘last night ;” but when they were 
together, she could only realize the pre- 
sent, and almost unconsciously put from 
her the dark shade of coming sorrow. 
** Name it, then.” 

‘‘ Leave your partners to take care of 
themselves for the next half hour, and 
come with me to the river side. 1 know 
a charming nook, which not more than 
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two or three people have invaded to- 
night. You will be quiet there, and let 
your adorers look for you in vain.” 

She hesitated a moment. Inclination 
said “‘ go;” prudence said ‘‘ stay.” But 


when inclination and prudence war to-. 


gether in the breast of eighteen, with 
summer stars shining down, and sum- 
mer fragrance wooing forward, it is not 
difficult to imagine how the strife will 
end. What difference did it make about 
to-morrow? To-night was all that was 
worth considering. To-night, with its 
roses of lite and love, its wonderful 
chances of happiness. To-night, with 
its opportunities that would never come 
again—for who in such case needs to be 
told that ‘‘ eternity itself cannot restore 
the loss struck from the minute?” So 
she hesitated only a moment, and then 
iooked up quickly. 

“‘You are very moderate,” she said. 
‘* Show me your nook, by all means.” 

It proved to be a lovely spot just by 
the river, where water-lilies fringed the 
bank, and cushions of moss spread over 
the roots of a large live oak, whose giant 
trunk shut in one side, while a thicket of 
luxuriant undergrowth rose behind. A 
spot which was as quiet and peaceful as 
if there had been no revelry within ear 
shot; where the odorous midsummer 
night and the soft rush of the river had 
all the solitude to themselves, and filled 
it with a monotone of inexpressible 
sweetness. Conway arranged a seat for 
Mabel, and made her lean against the 
tree, while he himself sat down partly at 
her side, and partly at her feet. Then 
there was silence for several moments— 
silence which Mabel was the first to 
break. 

“Mr. Ainslie tells me that you have 
agreed to defer your departure,’ she 
said. “That is good news for all your 
friends in Ayre.” 

‘Did he ?” said Conway, with a start; 
and if the darkness had not been all 
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around them she might have seen that 
he frowned suddenly. ‘‘I wonder he 
told you; for it is only deferred twenty- 
four hours. We agreed that it would be 
next thing to barbarous to start, unless 
on a matter of life and death, the day 
after such dissipation as this. So we 
have put off our move until Friday; but 
we go then, without fail.” 

‘* You are determined ?” 

*‘ Yes; I am determined. As I told 
you before, there is no good in staying 
any longer.” 

After this, there was silence again. It 
was not Mabel’s place to combat this re- 
solution, and she had not the faintest 
idea of attempting todo so. If she had 
known that one word of her’s would in- 
fluence him to change his mind, she 
would hardly have uttered that word. 
It was not in her to doit. Some women, 
without overstepping the boundary of 
womanly reserve, can stoop far enough 
to make their hearts intelligible to hesi- 
tating lovers; but this woman was not 
of that stamp. To a frank question she 
would have rendered a frank answer; 
but she could sooner have built a city 
than taken one step toward encouraging 
that question. A woman whom there 
would have been no difficulty in moving, 
for she was almost grand in the simpli- 
city of her honesty and truth, but a wo- 
man whom no man need hope to gain © 
by half expressed passion, or tacit avow- 
al. She was perfectly silent, therefore, 
and it was Conway who spoke next. 

‘““Yes, I am determined; there’s no- 
thing gained by keeping a sword hang- 
ing over one’s head, you know. Even 
if it is to go to one’s heart, it might as 
well go soon as later. Don’t you think 
Iam right? Look at the matter from 
my point of view, and tell me—don’t 
you think I am right?” 

She could not see his face, for the light 
was dim. and he did not turn it toward 
her; but his tone was full of suppressed 
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passion, as they went out in the dark- 
ness; and she had to steady her own 
voice for several minutes before she could 
answer as quietly as she wished. 

‘* How should I know, Mr. Conway? 
How should I be able to judge ?” 

‘¢T think you know,” he replied, ‘and 
I am sure there is no one better able to 
judge. You cannot tell how hard I have 
tried to do right,” he went on quickly. 
**Tt is not inclination that I consult in 
going away. With all my talk of Ca- 
thay, and the like, Seyton has been so 
pleasant to me, that I would willingly 
turn Arcadian for the rest of my life. 
But ‘he needs must whom the devil 
drives,’ and what devil is there like po- 
verty? Sometimes I think I would sell 
myself as bondsman for my whole ex- 
istence to buy one day—one hour—of 
freedom now. Sometimes I think—” 

He broke off abruptly—just in time. 
Already he said more than he meant to 
say; already he had told her everything 
in voice and manner, if not in words; 
but there was still time to pause. There 
was still time to curb himself before he 
was committed past recall, and he stop- 
ped short, resolved to do so. 

‘IT am a fool,” he said, ‘‘and more 
than a fool, to talk to you like this. I 
have no right to rebel—life is no harder 
lines to me than to many another poor 
wretch who is warned away from Para- 
dise by a flaming sword; but it seems 
hard to leave, certain that in all human 
probability we shall never meet again.” 

**Why not? You will come back to 
Ayre some day.” 

**No,” said he, moodily. ‘‘No; I 
shall never come back to Ayre. My 
cousin Cyril will scarcely be likely to in- 
vite me; and you—you willl soon forget 
me.” 

** You know better than that !” 

‘* How should I know better than that? 
It is the nature of people to forget those 
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who play no active part in their lives, 
Now, I go out of your life to-morrow, 
and I shall never enter it again. Years 
hence, when you are the beautiful Mrs. 
Somebody, the leader of county fashion, 
you will remember me as a poor soldier 
of fortune who once had the honor of 
contributing to your amusement.” 

“cc Ah ? 

It wasa low, faint cry which he wrung 
from her, and which came to him full of 
pained reproach, striking with a sudden 
remorse a sudden sense of his own im- 
prudence. The lamp light did not pierce 
where they were sitting, but his eyes had 
by this time grown accustomed to the 
clear starlight of the July night; and 
turning toward her, he saw that she was 
quivering from head to foot, and only 
controlled her emotion by the strongest 
possible effort. That sight broke down 
the last barrier of prudence and resolu- 
tion. They had been growing weaker 
and weaker, the temptation stronger and 
stronger for some time, and now they 
were swept utterly away by the tide of 
feeling that rushed over him. After all, 
what were these scruples and hesitations 
but the voice of the world, and what had 
the world to do with them that night? 
Better one hour of freedom than a life- 
time of bondage—better one long, deep 
draught of the sweet elixir of love, than 
to go down to the grave with the cry of 
the starved heart still unsatisfied. Come 
what might, he could not leave her thus 
—he must speak now. If it was only 
to say farewell, they must say it with 
heart bared to heart. So he made a 
sudden movement, and possessed him- 
self of her hands, grasping them tightly, 
holding them firmly. 

‘Forgive me,” he said hurriedly ; 
‘‘ forgive me if I have pained you. I 
did not mean it. I don’t think you will 
forget me. I only wish to God that you 
could !” 
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She looked up at him, with breath 
half hushed on her lips. 

‘‘ Why do you wish that ?” she asked. 
‘“‘Don’t—don’t say anything more if it 
is wrong. I will go back now.” 


She made a movement to rise; but he © 


held her, so that it was an impossibility, 
and spoke—this time without a shade of 
hesitation. 

‘Why do I wish it? Only because it 
is selfish and cruel to tell you that I love 
you, tostrive, or even to wish to link 
your life with mine—to cloud your bright 
future with my dark one—and to bind 
you by even so much as a memory, to 
one little worthy of you. Others can 
bring something beside themselves; but 
what have I tooffer? A tarnished name, 
a bankrupt fortune, a—O, Mabel, why 
did I not fight the fight to the end, and 
go away without having been mad 
enough to say all this !” 

It was a strange form fora declaration 
of love; but the earnestness, the sinceri- 
ty, the passion of his words, thrilled 
through and through the girl who lis- 
tened—showing her all at once how dear 
she was to him, and how he had hesi- 
tated for her sake rather than for his 
own. With this realization, came the 
consciousness—scarcely understood be- 
fore—of what he was to her, and the 
impulse to show him how little she re- 
garded the wordly question that weighed 
so heavily with him. So, she looked up 
after a moment, and spoke simply but 
steadily. 

“If it is of me you are thinking, 
don’t regret what you have said. If love 
is worth anything at all, it is certainly 
worth more than all these things of 
which you speak. You know best whe- 
ther or not you must go; whether or not 
we must part to-morrow; but I know 
best this—that it is better to part know- 
ing that we love each other, better to 
have the open right to think of each 
other, and it may be, to wait for each 
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other, than to have left that love un- 


spoken perhaps forever. Even if we 
have to give each other up, I think we 
can better do it face to face with the 
knowledge of our own hearts, than se- 
cretly and by stealth. As for these 
worldly drawbacks, they seem so little to 
me that I can scarcely realize how you 
count them so much. But you may be 
right. I cannot tell that; I can only 
tell that, come what may inthe future, 
we will be richer to the end of our lives 
for this hour.” 

The sweet, clear voice ceased, but the 
spirit of her words had gone home to 
her listener’s heart more powerfully than 
if she had spoken with all the eloquence 
of all the schools. No man knew bet- 
ter than he the manner in which worldly 
wisdom would refute such philosophy— 
no one had ever mocked more openly or 
more persistently at such sentiments ; 
but just then, he could sooner have re- 
futed—sooner have mocked an angel 
from heaven. The knowledge came to 
him—as it comes to all sooner or later— 
that there are diviner things on this 
earth of ours than the bodies we inhabit, 
and the needs that go with them; that 
there are powers neither tangible nor ma- 
terial which no man can safely disregard; 
and that whoso constructs a philosophy 
ignoting these powers, or professing to 
curb them by the strong hand of force, 
must pay the penalty of rashness and 
folly. To the very core of his heart he 
felt her last words, ‘* Come what may in 
the future, we will be richer to the end 
of our lives for this hour’—and he bent 
down and laid his lips on the hands he 
still held. 

‘You are right—I am wrong,” he 
said. ‘‘ Yes; we will be richer always 
for this hour, and we will not speak cf 
parting. You are mine now, and I shall 
not surrender you at any earthly bid- 
ding.” 

Half an hour later Nina Eston was 
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leaving the pavilion with Ainslie when 
they came upon Mr. Harding just enter- 
ing it. He looked so singularly pale and 
disturbed, that both of them paused in- 
voluntarily. 

‘Why, Harding! 
ter?” Ainslie asked. 

‘* Have you seen a ghost, Mr. Hard- 
ing ?” the young lady cried. 

Harding shook his head, and gave a 
sort of forced smile, as he strove to pass 
on, but his lips quivered in the effort, 
and so did his voice when he answered: 

‘* Nothing is the matter with me, and 
I—I have not seen any ghost. Can you 
tell me where Miss Leigh is, Ainslie— 
Miss Constance, I mean? I have her 
sister’s fan in my possession, and I want 
to give it to her.” 

‘“Why don’t you return it to Miss 
Mabel ?” 

‘*T have been looking for her, and— 
and I can not find her.” 

‘Yonder is Miss Constance, then ; 
but I should not think the possession of 
a fan would cause you so much uneasi- 
ness,” 

‘*It seems to cause him more than 
uneasiness,” said Miss Eston, as they 
walked on, while Mr. Harding pursued 
his way to Constance. ‘‘ He appears to 
be seriously troubled, and looks for all 
the world as if he had seen a ghost.” 


What is the mat- 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE ROSE BY THE WATER’S EDGE, 


Daylight was beginning to break in 
the east, when Mr. Seyton’s boat un- 
loaded a party of very pensive and yawn- 
ing passengers, at the foot of Mrs. 
Leigh’s garden. The ball was over, 
midsummer night was past, and the pale 
faces and crushed dresses looked very 
little in keeping with the fresh summer 
morning, whose purple dawn and early 
birds had shamed their late revelry. 
Mrs. Leigh looked ennuyée and pettish, 
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Constance seemed fairly worn out, and 
Nina Eston, who had been left by her 
own party, and accepted Mr. Seyton’s 
invitation to return with him, was wea- 
ried and dishevelled to the last degree. 
She had not opened her lips (excepting 
to yawn,) from the island to Ayre; but 
she landed with alacrity when their des- 
tination was once reached, and having 
made her acknowledgments to Mr. Sey- 
ton, took her brother’s arm to go home. 

‘*We.must make haste, Frank,” she 
said, as they went up the garden path, 
and into the back piazza together. ‘It 
is growing light very fast, and I am such 
an object that I would not like to be 
seen even bya pig. O, dear!” (witha 
tremendous yawn,) ‘‘I wonder when I 
ever will get sleep enough again? Ma- 
bel, you surely are not talking about 
going anywhere to-morrow—to-day, I 
mean ?” 

She stopped as she stopped, and look- 
ed with a sort of sleepy curiosity at Ma- 
bel, who was standing on the piazza 
steps with Conway, and who answered 
with a smile: 

‘*T am only talking of going on the 
river late this evening, Nina. We will 
surely have had sleep enough by that 
time, won’t we ?” 

‘*T don’t know whether you will, but 
Iam sure I shall not. Mr. Conway, 
you ought to be ashamed to make such 
a proposal! She should not go.” 

‘* Not at six o’clock this evening, Miss 
Eston?” 

‘Indeed, no; nor at six to-morrow 
evening, either. Besides, I thought you 
were going away ?” 

‘*T thought so myself, but I am really 
afraid I shall not be able to tear myself 
from Ayre. Don’t forget,” he went on, 
turning to Mabel, ‘‘ that you need not 
feel bound to go if you are tired.” 

‘‘ There is no fear of my being tired,” 
Mabel answered; while Nina shrugged 
her shoulders, and went on into the 
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house. “I will be ready for you. And, 
Philip——” 

“‘ Mia cara?" ‘ 

‘¢ Shall I tell Constance and mamma 
now, or shall I wait for you to do so?” 


Conway hesitated; then answered,’ 


on the spur of the moment : 

“‘ Wait—a little while, at least. I owe 
it to my uncle to speak to him at once; 
and then we will see about the rest. 
That is—but you better do as you think 
best. If the opportunity offers, tell 
them, and——” 

‘‘Conway, we are waiting for you,” 
came Ainslie’s voice from the boat. 

“T must go,” said he, reluctantly. 
‘‘T will see you this afternoon, Good 
bye.” 

““Good bye,” she echoed, drawing 
her hand gently from the lingering clasp 
ofhis. Then she watched him down 
the garden path, until he vanished from 
sight; and after he was finally gone, 
turned, and entered the house. 

She found that Nina and Frank had 
taken their departure, while Mrs. Leigh 
had thrown herself into a chair, and de- 
clared that she was too tired to go up 
stairs. 

“T knew I should be fatigued to 
death,” she said; ‘‘but then nobody 
minds me—nobocy ever did, for that 
matter. I only hope I shall not have 
one of my nervous attacks to pay for 
it.” 

“T hope not, I am sure,” said Con- 
stance, very sincerely. ‘‘ But if you are 
so tired, mamma, you ought to go to 
bed. Shall I help you up stairs ?” 

“No,” answered Mrs. Leigh, snap- 
pishly. ‘‘I can drag myself up stairs 
by myself. You need not trouble your- 
self, Constance. It makes no matter 
about what I endure. I must only beg 
that you will not talk any in your room 
to-night, or I shall not sleep a wink.” 

“Certainly we shall not, mamma, if 
you desire not. Indeed, we should hard- 
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ly have been likely to talk any way. Ma- 
bel must go to sleep, and I am very 
tired.” 

‘*T am often kept awake by your talk- 
ing,” said Mrs. Leigh, fretfully. ‘I 
have meant to speak about it several 
times; but, then, I bear a great deal, 
sooner than complain. Nobody could 
ever say of me that I complain, without 


great provocation. I assure you of that, 
Constance.” 


“Yes, mamma.” 

‘And I beg, therefore, that there 
may not be even so much as one word 
spoken to-night. Talking is not neces- 
sary to undressing; and before you go 
to bed, I wish you would bring me a 
glass of warm sangaree. It may make 
me sleep.” 

** Will not cold do, mamma? None 
of the servants are awake, and there is 
no fire. I don’t see how I could get any 
warm water.” 

“*It is always the way whenever I 
want anything,” said Mrs. Leigh, injur- 
edly. ‘‘ Heaven knows it is seldom 
enough I make any demands on other 
people’s time or patience; and yet this 
is always the way. If I were like some 
people, and gave a great deal of trouble, 
I might be attended to; but as it is, you 
need not trouble yourself about the san- 
garee. I can goto bed; yes, and stay 
awake, too, without it.” 

** If cold will do, mamma——” 

** Cold will zo¢ do. I abominate cold 
sangaree. Give me a candle, unless I 
am to go to bed in the dark, and let me 
try to get a little rest, at least.” 

Constance brought the candle very 
quietly, and lighted her up stairs with 
it. Then she came down again to find 
the materials for the cold sangaree, 
which, after she was in her chamber, 
Mrs. Leigh graciously agreed to take, 
and bade Mabel go to bed without wait- 
ing for her. 

‘*T will come as soon as I can, dear,” 
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she said; ‘‘ but go to bed yourself, and 
be sure you go to sleep.” 

‘IT will try,” said Mabel. 
kissed her, and went up stairs. 

It took Constance some time to find 
a nutmeg for her sangaree, and when at 
last she had administered it, and enter- 
ed her own room, she found that Ma- 
bel’s trying had resulted better than she 
herself had expected; for she was fast 
asleep, lying back on the pillows, in the 
attitude of a tired child, and breathing 
with the gentle regularity of profound 
slumber. 

‘*T am so glad !” thought the patient, 
tired elder sister; and she extinguished 
the candle at once, and knelt down to 
say her prayers in the early purple 
dawn. 

The purple dawn had changed to 
broad bright afternoon, however, when 
Mabel at last awoke with a start. She 


Then she 


looked about her, somewhat bewildered 
for a moment, wondering what she was 
doing in bed at that hour of the day, 


and why the house was so quiet. But 
the next instant, recollection flashed 
over her—the ball, her bright gala 
dress, her gay reign of enjoyment and 
triumph, the lights, the music, the 
dancing, all came back at once; and 
with them another yet brighter and 
sweeter memory. A memory which cau- 
sed the warm blood to rush over every 
portion of the fair skin which was visi- 
ble; and although she was all alone in 
the room,.made her bend her face down, 
and cover it with her hands, while a 
tide of golden hair fell heavily all about 
her. It was true, then—he had spoken ! 
He had told her that he loved her, he 
had asked, her to share his fortune for 
good or for ill, to the end of their lives ; 
he had made her understand how fair 
and sweet and lovely everything that 
she did or said was in his eyes. And 
she—ah, she clasped her hands and 
wondered if he even half guessed how 
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infinitely dear he was to her, this -stran- 
ger, this knight errant, this fairy, prince 
who had entered her life like a dream, 
and made it one long story of romance. 

It was no wonder that she lingered 
long over her toilet, tor he had said that 
he was coming that afternoon, and she 
must dress for him. What a labor of 
love that dressing was; and when at 
last she came down, and opened the sit- 
ting-room door, how fair and sweet she 
looked to Constance’s loving eyes, array- 
ed in a white muslin that had just-come 
pure and spotless from under Nancy’s 
smoothing iron, and with a cluster of 
blush roses in her breast. 

**Come in, dear, but don’t make a 
noise,” said Constance, in a low voice. 
‘Mamma waked with a nervous head- 
ache, so she is still in bed, and we must 
be very careful. How pretty you look; 
and not at all as if you had danced all 
night.” J 

“That is because I have slept all 
day,” said Mabel, with a smile. ‘‘ When 
did you get up, Constance? And why 
did you let me be so lazy ?” 

**T got up long ago,” answered Con- 
stance, as she rang a bell near her 
hand; ‘‘and as for your being lazy, I 
was only too glad to see you sleeping. 
Bring in Mabel’s dinner, Nancy,” she 
added, as a black face, surmounted by 
a red and yellow turban, appeared at 
the door. 

** Dinner!” repeated Mabel, in dis- 
may. ‘‘Is it so late. Did you finish 
dinner while I was in bed ?” 

‘* It is nearly five o’clock,” said Con- 
stance. ‘‘I finished my dinner some 
time ago, and—but there is mamma’s 
bell.” 

A tinkle was heard in_the upper re- 
gions, whereupon down went her work, 
and away she went, to answer a demand 
for the bottle of cologne, or something 
equally important. 

Mabel wandered to the garden door, 
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and stood looking out at the river, that 
gleamed by under the sweeping willows 
—that river that would bring her lover 
to her after a while—when Nancy came 
in with a tray, bearing a cup of coffee, a 
broiled chicken, two or three of the light 
rolls on which Nancy prided herself, 
and a feathery omelet. 

“It’s a deal more like a breakfast 
than a dinner, honey,” she said, as she 
set it down, ‘‘ but Miss Constance would 
have it so; and vegitables don’t keep 
warm good, no how, so there was a nice 
corn pudding and potatoes for dinner, 
not to speak of the peas and the spar- 
rowgrass——” 

‘This is all I care for Nancy,” said 
Mabel, turning round, and, indeed, it 
proved to be much more than she cared 
for. It must be a singular sort of per- 
son who has any appetite the day after 
dancing all night; and although Mabel 
drank her coffee, and was very glad of 
it, the rest of the dinner did not receive 
similar appreciation. She trifled over 
the chicken and rolls, but her absolute 
consumption came to so little, that she 
was forced to call in the friendly and 
willing assistance of a large cat, who was 
washing her paws in the depths of 
Constance’s work basket. With this 
aid, the dinner had been partially, at 
least, despatched, when Constance her- 
self came back. Now was Mabel’s time 
to tell her sister all the last night’s his- 
tory; but, as she looked up, meaning to 
do so, she was startled by the pallid as- 
pect of the face at which she gazed, and 
she forgot her own story in sudden anx- 
iety. 

“What is the matter, dear?” she ask- 
ed. ‘I never saw you look worse. Is 
it only because of the ball? Dissipation 
does not seem to agree with you.” 

“It is only because I am a little tired, 
and my head aches,” Constance answer- 
ed. “Nothing much is the matter. 
Don’t trouble about me.” 
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** Nobody ever does trouble about 
you,” said Mabel, a little indignantly; 
“‘and that is the reason why you fag 
yourself to death. My darling, you are 
the best one of us, and you bear all the 
It seems so hard.” 

**No; not hard at all,” said Con- 
stance; but, nevertheless, she laid her 
head down right wearily on the soft 
shoulder that was near, as Mabel came 
and put her arms about her. Nobody 
knew how much of the pain and the 
weariness those clinging arms took 
away, nor how doubly hard a burden 
Constance would willingly have borne 
for this reward. 

The two sisters were still standing to- 
gether, when there came another sharp 
tinkle, and Mabel said, with a half im- 
patient sigh : 

‘*Mamma’s bell again. Let me go 
this time, and do you stay here and take 
a cup of coffee.” 

**No, no,” said Constance. ‘‘ You 
know mamma does not like any one but 
me in her room, when she has these at- 
tacks. And as for the coffee—I had 
some at dinner. Let me go, dear.” 

‘*If you will,” said Mabel; but she 
kissed her before doing so. ‘‘ You dear, 
dear sister,” she said. ‘‘If I was ever 
so miserable in any other way, Con- 
stance, I don’t think I should be utterly 
forlorn while I had you.” 

‘¢ And you are the very sunlight of 
my life,” said the other, passionately ; 
and then she laughed a little. ‘‘ We are 
growing quite sentimental; and I, at 
least, ought to be too old for that. 
Come, let me go. There is the bell 
again.” 

Mabel let her go, but she took up her 
hat.and the volume of Browning, at the 
same moment. 

“If I am to be left alone,” she said, 
‘‘T am going into the garden. Will you 
come after mamma is done with you?” 

‘Tam afraid I can not. She may 
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want me again at any moment. Don’t 
let me keep you in, though. Only, 
please don’t go on the river to-day. I 
am a little uneasy about you. You are 
not used to such fatigue as that of last 
night.” 

‘But it agrees with me excellently. 
However, I won’t go on the river, if you 
say not. I can’t stay here, though, and 
face Nancy when she sees that omelet. 
Tell mamma I am so sorry about her 
headache, and——” 

Tinkle, tinkle, tinkle. 

‘* Go, go,” said Mabel, laughingly, as 
she pushed her sister toward the door. 
‘* Mamma must be dreadfully impatient, 
or she would not ring in that way. Give 
her my love, and come to the garden, if 
you can.” 

She waved her hand gayly, and flitted 
out of the open door. The last thing 
Constance saw, as she herself left the 
room, was a flutter of the white dress 
among the green shrubs outside. 

An hour or two later Mr. Norvell 
came in, and found Constance sitting 
alone in her usual seat, busily engaged 
in her usual work. She looked up as he 
entered, and gave him the same caution 
she had given Mabel. 

** Good day, Francis. 
noise, please. 
well.” 

‘* Just as I expected,” said Mr. Nor- 
vell, with a little air of triumph. ‘I 
said from the first this would be the re- 
sult of your island folly. And Mabel— 
is she sick, too?” 

‘* The farthest in the world from it,” 
answered his cousin, smiling. ‘‘I never 
saw her look more blooming than she 
does to-day. And I really don’t think 
the island folly, as you call it, had any- 
thing to do with mamma’s indisposition. 
It is just one of her usual headaches.” 

“‘It may be one of her usual head- 
aches; but, no doubt, the exposure of 
last night gave it toher. I am glad to 


Don’t make a 
Mamma is very un- 
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hear that Mabel is well, for I was afraid 
—— Whereisshe? In bed yet?” 

‘“No. She came down an hour ago, 
and went into the garden. You will 
find her in the arbor, probably.” 

‘« Won't you come with me ?” 

“‘T believe not. I must be within 
hearing of mamma’s bell.” 

He went away without farther apol- 
ogy, for he stood very little on ceremony 
in his aunt’s house, and he was more 
anxious to see Mabel, and make some 
amends for his ungracious refusal of the 
night before, than he cared to acknowl- 
edge even to himself. The remem- 
brance of his hardness had tormented 
him unspeakably, and he went to seek 
her in a strangely softened mood—a 
mood whjch melted even his rugged face 
into something like gentleness. 

Constance’s swift needle had not trav- 
elled over more than one short seam, 
before he returned, looking vexed and 
disappointed. 

**- You sent me on a bootless errand,” 
he said. ‘‘ She is not there.” 

‘*Not there!” repeated Constance, 
wonderingly. ‘‘ She must be there, for 
she is not in the house, and I am sure 
she has not gone out. You did not look 
well, Francis.” 

‘¢T went to the arbor first, and then 
walked round the garden,” he answer- 
ed. ‘If you don’t call that looking well 
—— But she is not there. Perhaps 
she is up stairs ?” 

‘*No. I was in her room ten minutes 
ago. I assure you she went in the gar- 
den, and if she is not there she must 
have gone on the river. Yet that can 
not be, for I asked her not to do so.” 

“‘] doubt if your asking would avail 
much, if Mr. Conway brought his boat 
and persuaded her.” 

‘‘ Yes, it would. Mabel never broke 
a promise in her life; and she promised 
me not to go on the river this after- 
noon.” 
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“ Promised ?” 

“‘ Yes; promised.” 

‘‘Humph,” said Mr. Norvell, dryly. 
‘“¢ Come, and let us see.” 

‘‘As you please,” she answered; 
‘ but I know I am right.” 

She put aside her work, and went 
down the garden path to the arbor. Ma- 
bel had been there, evidently, for a 
chair was drawn before the table, where 
the volume of Browning*lay open, with 
her handkerchief and one of the blush 
roses marking the page. 

‘‘She is near by somewhere,” said 
Constance; ‘‘ in the orchard, perhaps.” 
And she sent her voice through the calm 
summer afternoon, with the clearness of 
a bell, calling again and again her sis- 
ter’s name, but no answer was return- 
ed. 

“‘ Now come down to the steps,” said 
Norvell, who had stood by silent. ‘‘ Per- 
haps we may find some trace of her 
there, despite your incredulity.” 

Constance shook her head; but she 
went along with him, and they soon 
reached the landing place, which was as 
silent and deserted as the arbor. 

“ You see,” she said, triumphantly. 

**Yes, I see,” answered her cousin, 
quietly, and he pointed toa mark on the 
wet sand, which had evidently been late- 
ly made by the prow of a boat.” 

‘You forgot,” said Constance, ‘‘ the 
boat this morning.” 

‘That was never made by a twelve- 
oar boat,” he replied, sharply. ‘‘ It is 
the mark of a skiff; and instead of be- 
ing made this morning, it has been 
done within the last hour.” 

‘*T scarcely think so.” 

“Perhaps /¢his will convince you, 
then,” and suddenly stooping down, he 
took up something which lay just at the 
foot of the steps, by the water’s edge. 
Turning to Constance, he placed it in 
her hand. 

It was one of the blush roses. 


Under Suspicion. 


CHAPTER XV. 


A FAIRY FLITTING. 


‘* It is very inconsiderate of Mabel to 
go off and stay in this manner. It shows 
very little regard for my sufferings, and 
still less for my wishes. She knows that 
I quite disapprove of her going to Sey- 
ton House without a chaperone, now 
that there are so many gentlemen there. 
I really think, Constance, that you 
might have interfered to prevent her 
doing so.” 

It was Mrs. Leigh who spoke thus, in 
the most fretful tone imaginable, as she 
and Constance were taking breakfast at 
quite a late hour, on the second day 
after the ball. She had somewhat re- 
covered from her nervous headache, but 
had been fortunate enough to find it re- 
placed by an important grievance, in 
the shape of Mabel’s non-appearance 
since the evening before. She had been 
talking in a steady, querulous stream for 
some time. Now she stopped, and look- 
ed at her daughter, as if demanding an 
answer. 

‘Indeed, mamma, I could not help 
it,” Constance replied. ‘I was occu- 
pied with you, and Mabel went without 
telling me that she was going.” 

‘But it is very strange. Don’t you 
think it is very strange that she has not 
returned ?” 

“I think it is a little strange,” said 
Constance; ‘‘ but then Mabel must have 
had some good reason, we may be sure. 
No doubt Mr. Conway came for her in 
the boat, and they went farther than 
they intended, and she was obliged to 
stop at Seyton House. I am glad she 
had prudence enough not to come home 
after dark. 

“* But she might have come home be- 
fore,” said her mother, reasonably 
enough in substance, though far from 
reasonably in tone. ‘‘ And how do you 
know that she zs at Seyton House ?” 
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‘‘ There is no where else for her to 
be.” 

‘You might have sent to inquire, at 
all events, and spared me this anxiety, 
which will end by bringing back my 
headache.” 

‘*] would have sent, but I kept ex- 
pecting her until dark, and when I found 
she did not come, it seemed scarcely 
worth while to send old uncle Jack two 
miles to find out that she had stopped at 
Seyton House.” 

‘*But why have you not sent this 
morning ?” 

“Only because I mean to go myself. 
If you want nothing just now, I will start 
at once.” : 

‘And Mabel may be coming along 
the river while you are on the road.” 

** Well, what shall I do, then? Oh! 
here is Francis. I will send him. He 
won’t mind taking a little trouble, will 
you, Francis?” 

‘Will I what?” asked Mr. Norvell, 
entering at the moment. ‘‘ Good morn- 
ing, aunt. I am glad to see you down 
stairs. Will I what, Constance ?” 

‘* Will you set mamma’s mind at rest 
by going after Mabel ?” 

‘What! Has not Mabel come home 
yet?” 

‘No. She must have spent the night 
at Seyton House. I was going for her 
myself; but mamma suggests I may 
miss her. Now, if you will take a boat, 
and go——” 

‘* Of course I will,” said Mr. Norvell, 
quickly. ‘‘Why did you not let me 
know sooner? I would have gone last 
night, if 1 had been aware that she did 
not return home. Did nobody see her 
leave ?” 

** Nobody at all. 


But Nancy says she 
heard the arrival and departure of a 
boat, and a man’s voice talking with 
Mabel ; so it must have been Mr. Con- 
way, and she must have gone to Seyton 
House.” 
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‘* Yes,” said Mr. Norvell. ‘‘ But you 
ought to have let me know, neverthe- 
less. I will go at once.” 

He was turning to leave the room, 
when Constance suddenly gave an ex- 
clamation of pleasure and relief. 

** Yonder is Mr. Conway now,” she 
said. ‘‘Of course Mabel is with him. 
No, she is not.” 

‘¢ Then he has come to let us know 
about her,” said Mrs. Leigh. 

And as she spoke, Philip Conway 
crossed the piazza, and stood in the open 
door. 

‘Good morning, Mrs. Leigh, Miss 
Constance,” said he, advancing into the 
room, and glancing quickly around, as 
he didso. ‘‘Mr. Norvell, good morn- 
ing. I am glad to see, ladies, that you 
have not suffered from our dissipation. 
Miss Mabel is not indisposed, I 
hope ?” 

He was astonished at the singular ef- 
fect which this simple question pro- 
duced. There was an instant’s silence, 
while cold upon the heart of each of his 
three hearers flashed the conviction that 
Mabel’s absence, which had seemed to 
them a moment ago only “a little 
strange,” was, in truth, unaccountable. 
They gazed at Conway without speak- 
ing; Mrs. Leigh in bewildered surprise, 
Norvell with stern scrutiny, and Con- 
stance with a startled and doubting look, 
that was quite inexplicable to him. But 
she was the first to recover self-posses- 
sion, and'the very horror of the unde- 
fined dread which had momentarily seiz- 
ed her, made her throw it off with in- 
credulity. 

She forced a laugh, as she exclaimed 
in a tone which, notwithstanding its 
cheerfulness, was not quite steady: 

“I was just going to ask you about 
Mabel, Mr. Conway. Why did she not 
come with you? Mamma has been a 
little uneasy about her.” 

It was Conway’s turn to be stricken 
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dumb with amaze and apprehension. 
“T do not understand,” he said, at 
last. ‘‘I have not seen Miss Mabel. Is 
she not at home?” 
‘“‘Did you not come for her yester- 


day afternoon? Is she not at Seyton 


House ?” asked Constance, eagerly. 

‘Certainly not. I have not seen her 
since yesterday morning !” 

Again there was a moment of blank 
silence, while glattces of deepening as- 
tonishment and dismay were exchanged, 
and again Constance was the first to 
speak. By an effort, she spoke with 
composure, 

‘No wonder you are astonished, Mr. 
Conway. I suppose we are looking and 
acting very strangely. But we can not 
help feeling a little uneasy about Mabel, 
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now that we hear she is not at Seyton 
House. Are you sure she is not there?” 
she cried, suddenly. ‘‘ Perhaps she 
told you jestingly to say she was not. 
But no; that is not like——” ~ 

‘What do you mean?” demanded 
Conway, in great agitation. 

** Mabel left home yesterday after- 
noon, and has not yet returned. We 
thought, of course, that she had gone 
with you on the river, and stopped at 
Seyton House. She must have gone 
with somebody else. Perhaps the Es- 
tons or Bradfords called at the landing, 
and persuaded her to go with them. 
Yes, she must have gone with them. It 
is very foolish of us to be alarmed in this 
way. Francis, go and bring her home. 
It is foolish to be uneasy, but——” 





LIFE IN THE MEXICAN CAPITAL. 


yi F we were to select a season 
when the city of Mexico ap- 

@}pears most prepossessing, the 
landscape most varied, the waters and 
hills outside clearer, in outline and color, 
an early autumn month would most as- 
suredly be chosen. Nature is then pro- 
digal in gifts most grateful to the senses. 
The warm September Sun neutralizes 
the cool winds that steal from the great 
hills; the clear waters that bind the Az- 
tec city round, ripple musically beneath 
an unclouded sky; and the sunsets of 
these autumnal days are grandest, the 
sky clearest, the atmosphere purest. 
Away in the ‘distant and blazing sun” 
glitters the snow-capped Popocatepetl ; 
beneath stretches a boundless green, 
patched with flowery fields of yellow, 
blue and red; within the limit of eye- 
sight, little streams hurry from the hills, 
and sheets of water, like flakes of silver, 
leap from the cliffs; nearer yet, myriads 
of boats, decked in gaudy colors, and by 


sinewy arms are swept across the “‘ crys- 
tal sea,” while ‘‘ airs of flute and guitar” 
drift on the wind, and voices shrill and 
harsh come ringing, unmusically enough, 
across the waters. The fruits and cereals 
are coming in from the mountains, and 
the meagre display of products and 
causes—although but a shadow of the 
past—indicate in miniature the golden . 
age of Indian supremacy—the time when 
hammers and hymns echoed peace, and 
when the looms and busy fingers of the 
people were working out a solid name 
and destiny for the red man. 

The “halls of the Montezumas” crum- 
bled, long ago, to dust; the fabled float- 
ing gardens drifted out of sight, years 
before Hidalgo raised the flag of revolt; 
and the great causeways, so famous in 
the annals of the conquest, crumbled 
away by attrition of water, and by the 
feet of the conqueror. Since the de- 
pression of the lakes, the northern cause- 
way has entirely disappeared. The pa- 
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lace of the Viceroy, Emperor and Pre- 
sident, stands now on the very spot where 
the Indian emperors held their courts, 
gave audience and laws. Long rows of 
stone fronts, ‘‘ three-storied and balco- 
nied,” rise up from the site of the 
adobe huts of the aborigines. But 
away from the heart of the city, 
and to the water’s edge, lines of low, 
blackened walls stretch on either side of 
narrow, grass-grown streets; and in these 
houses, where the masses congregate, 
poverty and squalor, hideous, gauntand 
nude, exist; and here carouse and revel 


the robber, the lewd, and the kidnapper; © 


and the beggar and the poor burrow 
like animals, and live upon pittances so 
inconsiderable, that the very recital as- 
tounds and sickens the inquirer. 

The heritage of wealth, marvellous in 
amount, has passed altogether into the 
hands of strangers; while the descend- 


ants of Aztec lords and emperors are the 
hewers, the carriers, and the servants of 


the usurping foreigner. In rags and 
blanketed the Indian staggers through 
sun and dust, bearing a water jug, or 
panniers, or refuse sack, upon his back; 
and the companion with whom he is 
mated, barefooted and nude almost as 
Eve in Eden, following at his heels, with 
her stock of bread for sale, or sitting 
like a statue on the stone curb, waiting 
for the buyer to come. Life is indeed 
here, with all its luxuries and all its 
wretchedness; the heights and depths 
make living profert on every street; 
beauty and deformity exhibit unmistak- 
able types in every assembly; and per- 
haps in no land is the gulf of separation, 
as to classes, so wide and so impassable. 
Curious and complete has been the 
transformation. Go look upon the 
wealth of this capital; the thousand pa- 
laces where riches are garnered; the 
fountains that play from silver pipes; 
the ornaments and furniture of solid 
gold and silver; the buildings that cost 
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millions of money and thousands of hu- 


_ man lives; the piles of stone and mor- 


tar, carried for leagues upon the backs 
of men; the three hundred temples, en- 
riched with marvels of massive precious 
metal; and then consider that all these 
were wrung from the toil and blood of 
millions of disfranchised Toltecs and 
Aztecs, who once were masters of this 
valley and city, ‘‘ set in a silver sea.” 

History repeats itself sometimes in a 
most mysterious way, and after centu- 
ries of delay, Cortez, commissioned by 
a Spanish king, put to death the Indian 
emperor of the Aztecs. Three and a- 
half centuries roll away, and strange re- 
tribution, a cruel, savage representative 
of the Montezumas, in turn, puts to 
death Maximilian, a descendant of the 
same Spanish king. But the retribu- 
tion—the slaying of an innocent man to 
appease the hot blood of unworthy de- 
scendants of the Indian kings—did not 
give back their homes, their country, or 
their riches. They are in deeper bond- 
age and more abject poverty to-day, than 
when the heels of rapacious Spaniards 
were upon their necks. 

Mexico city contains a population of 
150,000, and is in most respects a beau- 
tiful city. The houses are built with 
taste, with an eye to beauty as well as 
security; the public buildings are res- 
pectable in architecture; but not gor- 
geous in finish, nor is there much taste 
exhibited in the internal arrangements 
of the halls and offices, the Congres- 
sional hall being an exception; theatres 
are duplicates of our own, only ancient 
in style; and the hotels—the National 
and Iturbide—are ample, four stories 
high, and are types of those in Madrid, 
Barcelona, and Havana. - The streets 
leading from the great plaza are wide, 
clean, and well bouldered; and the ca- 
thedral, located on the grand square, is 
magnificent as a work of art; rich in 
costly vessels and interior paraphernalia, 
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and seemingly the largest church in 
America. 

A strange place in point of history and 
habit, is this mountain and water-girt 
city of the Montezumas; and wonderful 
have been the changes, even within a 
period of fifty years. 

During that brief period, seventy-two 
revolutions have had their origin or end- 
ing in this city; seventy-two persons put 
on and off the purple in that time, a few 
of them only dying a natural death; 
people swearing allegiance to emperors, 
presidents, and dictators as often; op- 
pression by taxation, by Prestamos, com- 
ing regularly as the season; and if we 
go back to the epoch when the Mexican 
eagle, with a serpent in its mouth, sat 
upon the cactus, thrown by the waves 
upon the shore; from the foundation 
of the Indian city in 1300, inundations 
have been frequent and destructive, on 
up through five centuries; while earth- 
quakes, many a time, rocked the un- 
stable island, and split solid walls from 
top to foundation. 

When Maximilian arrived in Mexico, 
the grand plaza was a dead level—ten 
acres in extent, of paved ground, tree- 
less and grassless as the bleakest desert. 
In less than one year a wonderful trans- 
formation was manifest ; and to-day rare 
shrubs, trees and flowers fill up the 
waste; mounds, statues, and bronze 
figures rise amid the green, and jets cf 
water from a hundred places sparkle in 
the sunlight. The spot is a marvel of 
beauty and taste; and here, where dust 
and sun carnivaled for so many years, 
thousands of every class congregate to 
listen each evening to music discoursed 
for the amusement of of folloi. It is 
not difficult to recognize in this the han- 
diwork of the late emperor. His genius 
and taste planned, and his money exe- 
cuted it. To him the Congressional 
Hall owes its architectural beauty and 
finish. His love of the beautiful assum- 
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ed tangible shape in all government 
buildings and grounds; and in order to 
conciliate his people, he lavished immense 
sums of money upon the Alemada and 
upon all of the city grounds and public 


’ buildings. Indeed, he did more for Mex- 


ico city in solid, useful and ornamental 
improvements, in the fine arts, educa- 
tion, benevolence, than all the presidents R 
and usurpers from Iturbide to Juarez 
combined. It is not much of a marvel, 
then, that these people celebrate high 
mass in the churches for the dead; that 
this unstable race, once acquiescing in 
his death, should to-day clamor for the 
martyr’s likeness to be placed for wor- 
ship among the ‘‘sainted images.” This 
peculiarity, this capacity for rapid 
‘* changes of base,” is no new thing in 
Mexico. Instability is a crowning as 
well as a constitutional characteristic of 
the Mexican. He never permits princi- 
ple or patriotism to interfere with his in- 
terest or inclination. To-day he is Li- 
beral, to-morrow he may be Imperialist. 
If his interest demands a change of poli- 
tics, he effects it ina moment. There 
are numberless instances on record, in- 
dicating how regiments and companies 
fought, for a consideration, on both sides 
the same day. 

It must not be presumed, then, that 
in the many revolutions convulsing the 
capital, any violence was done to the 
consciences of the masses in taking the 
oath of loyalty, one day, to an emperor, 
the next week to a president, and the 
next month to a dictator. 

The talent and wealth of the nation 
concentrate in the capital. The mer- 
chant princes and rich traders luxuriate 
in the metropolis, and the celebrities, 
civil and military, of the country, gather 
here to plan, plot and revolutionize. If 
the curious desire a sight of these wor- 
thies, he need but loiter about the grand 
plaza, or “‘ Iturbide,” at sunset, and his 
wishes will be gratified. Let us notice 
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one group, more times than once seen 
upon the streets since the elevation of 
the present incumbent, but latterly not 
at all such a ‘‘ solid phalanx of friends.” 
That short, heavy-set, uncouth figure, 
with large mouth and nose, thick lips, 
straight hair and sunken eyes, dressed 
in plain black cloth—that is Benito Ju- 
arez. The face is homely as Indian’s 
ever was, (for there runs not a drop of 
white blood in his veins,) and while his 
lips move, once in a while, from the dull 
eye snaps out a flash of fire. That is 
the Indian president, a man of no mean 
capacity either; the man who made and 
sold cigarritas in New Orleans, when the 
reactionists drove him from power; the 
same who by use of bayonet and judicial 
prestige, holds the president’s chair to- 
day. One cannot doubt the nature of 
the man after his share of official cruelty 
in the Queretaro tragedy. In that sa- 
vage, sunken eye lurks no mercy for a 
defenceless anti-Juarist; and there is 
stuff in that grim face that angels could 
not move to pity. The one by his side 
is his old law student, tail, dark, and 
handsome, now in full uniform, with 
sword slightly trailing, and spurs rat- 
tling on the pavement; pleasant in ad- 
dress, with restless, dark eye, and black 
moustache, in looks and bearing a true 
Spanish cavalier; that is Porfirio Diaz, 
the leading general in the late war; the 
rising man in Mexico; idol of the mass- 
es, and the man, too, of cold-blooded 
memory, who stormed Puebla, and shot 
without trial the Governor of the State 
and sixty-three imperial officers. 

Behind these is the premier of Juarez, 
and the brain of the government, Lerdo 
de Tejada, a Jesuit in type, manner, and 
habit ; a man who trusts not and knows 
not his people ; a statesman, able, bigot- 
ed and unscrupulous. In his breast 
there dwells not a liberal impulse, and 
he hates foreigners with a heartiness 
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that is proverbial. Beside him, with a 
swaggering gait, in full military dress, 
‘booted and spurred,” medium sized, 
with black eyes and skin, dashy, vain, 
fiery and restless, with enough brain and 
much ambition, and more terocity; a 
man ready for plots and revolution, with 
ability to lead a filibustering gang, storm 
a town, sack a city—that is Ramon Co- 
rona, commander of the Pacific division 
in the war; the officer who raided into 
the French town of Hermosillo, put to 
the sword its citizens, and razed it by fire 
to the ground; at once the hero and the 
Haynau of the Pacific. The soft even- 
ing air must have charmed the warriors, 
for there comes the outlaw of the Rio 
Grande, the scourge of the northern 
hordes. This man can scarcely read, 
but his deeds are written in blood, and 
his body and soul are as_purchasable 
commodities in any markec as corn or 
barley, or blankets. Once a robber, de- 
fying all parties, now a whitewashed Li- 
beral; by sufferance and under protest 
of honest men, permitted to walk the 
streets—that is Cortinas. 

His companion evidently feels ill at 
ease in the company into which he has 
been thrust; for if there is one in that 
group prouder of his record than the 
rest, it is Escobedo. He marches on 
with sjeady step, and head erect. The 
profile is not handsome, but the eye is 
not soon forgotten; the lips are thin, 
arms strong, with smooth forehead, and 
muscles of iron; a soldier in build and 
bearing, vith a look that speaks and 
means what it says. He is not polished 
in speech, for his life was passed in 
camp and field, with the worst associa- 
tions, and the worst possible examples, 
civil and military, always -before him. 
These, with the hot blood in his veins, 
and the hot liquor in his stomach, one 
may easily conceive that in a drunken, 
savage mood, he counseled extermina- 
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tion of all foreigners, and indulged in 
horrible Pagan speeches over the dead 
body of the Emperor Maximilian. In the 
Congress, one hundred and fifty members 
represent the twenty odd States of the Re- 


public, and do business for the nation. - 


But the men who sit in that assembly 
are not representatives of the people in 
the sense of a representative govern- 
ment; for one half at least hold seats 
by other means than by the voice of the 
sovereigns. Very few, indeed, come di- 
rectly from the people; hence they are 
answerable to no constituency, or to a 
meagre one, composed of a corporal’s 
guard of politicians. This body, when 
in council, presents a curious picture. 
There is the Castilian, dark and fair, the 
Indian, the mixed. bloods, the whole 
comprising every shade of color, from 
the darkest skin to the whitest, and every 
costume from that of the teamster to 
the dandy ; from the dandy to the states- 
man. Oratory there is none; of rant 
and beating the wind, enough; while 
the “ distinguished few” only rise to the 
dignity of statesmanship. In legislating, 
a looseness and lack of method is appa- 
rent; and while some sound thinkers 
grace the assembly, a host of egotists 
and empty heads fill the cushioned 
chairs. In the galleries linger a moiety 
of people, most of them idlers, whose 
eyes wander about the paintings and 
scrolls rather than toward the dull tread- 
mill below. Here the jeweled lady, the 
hooded sefiorita, never comes; and the 
rounded periods of stormy enthusiasts, 
are lost in the emptiness above. When 
the president’s hammer falls, the usual 
buz breaks into a noisy vociferation, and 


down the steps they go, gesticulating, ° 


talking and laughing, like so many 
schoolboys. If you happen on the Ale- 
mada at sunset, you may see many of 
these stripling statesmen on a pleasure 
drive; or later, they lounge into the 
fashionable cafés, or encore in the 
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theatres, and at midnight they may be 
seen coolly dealing monte, faro, or poker. 

Every month a new president is select- 
ed, and as there is no special honor con- 
nected with the office, or patronage in 
the gift of the presiding officer, the 
scramble for the place is not undignified 
or exciting. Lobbying is in its infancy, 
and save the few instances of those seek- 
ing concessions, or putting accounts 
through the treasury, the disgraceful 
scenes, so common in many capitals, are 
of rare occurrence here. 

The press, though dignified in style, 
is not vigorous. It is not vigorous be- 
cause freedom of expression is not tole- 
rated. Unlicensed speech, written or 
unwritten, is not one of the heaven-born 
privileges of this republic. The dupli- 
city and intolerance—the legitimate at- 
tributes of a monarchy—are accepted 
principles of this pretentious republi- 
canism. ‘‘ Not one journal dares speak 
above its breath.” A special law to curb 
free utterance was enacted; but the law, 
except as a show of legality, is an item 
of no force, since the bayonet is the in- 
strument, wielded without limit by the 
president, to strike down, to establish, 
more generally to execute the commands 
of the executive, which, in times of pub- 
lic peril, (and there are no others,) be- 
come the ‘‘ supreme powers.” 

And therefore, wherever a newspaper 
is published, a government censor is 
posted; and whenever thought runs too 
freely for this ‘‘ new-born” democracy, 
the press stops, and the editor goes to 
prison. It is criminal here to speak of 
the wrong doings of a government offi- 
cial, It isa misdemeanor of no mean 
dimensions to expose curruption, mal- 
feasance, or usurpation in office. 

The leading journals, ostensibly Mexi- 
can in politics, are the Sig/o, the Globe, 
and the Monitor, while the Union, in the 
French language, represents the large 
and wealthy French element. The d/e- 
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ria is the organ of the still larger Span- 
ish element, and the ‘‘ Zwo Repudlics,” 
in the English language, and edited by 
an American, although independent of 
race or party, is the representative of the 
American, English, and a portion of 
German residents. The latter journal 
is, perhaps, the most defiant, most un- 
trammeled paper in the country. The 
very best talent, the keenest and most 
brilliant intellects, are connected with 
the press. And, indeed, there is no 
other medium of communication with 
the public. Such a thing as a lecture is 
a myth here, and never is there occasion 
offered, or even attempt made, to dis- 
cuss political or scientific subjects before 
the people. The masses are in hopeless 
ignorance, and while millions have been 
squandered in useless ceremonies, ban- 
quets, and to support armies, the multi- 
tude that people the great city have been 
left in profound darkness. The few wise 
men are exponents in politics, law, mo- 
rals and science, and indeed of religion, 
and discussions may be had in the news- 
papers, and conclusions reached; but 
the enquiry and argument never reaches 
down to the level of the ‘‘ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water.” 

Literature is in swaddling clothes. 
The few efforts at the poetic, dramatic, 
and historical, are not startling concep- 
tions; and the field of romance—more 
cultivated than any other—is barren still. 
Literature is seldom courted as a step- 
ping-stone to promotion. The rich are 
not partial to Mexican inspiration. The 
rich, (and rich means powerful,) are of 
foreign extraction; they owe no alle- 
giance to the government, and have no- 
thing in common with the people, nor 
smpathy for them. .They toil to accu- 
mulate riches, and while they do this, 
they identify themselves with no party, 
and manifest interest in the reign of an- 
archy or peace, liberalism or imperial- 
ism, only so far as their pockets are con- 
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cerned. As to attachment to any form 
of government, or love for established 
institutions, they have none, nor do 
they claim any. This is true not only as 
regards the capital; but is true as to all 
cities, and to the whole of Mexico. Fur- 
thermore, the nation is fragmentary, the 
isolated elements having no common 
sympathies, no past indeed to reverence; 
no future in prospective: no ancestral 
fires, no national virtues—absolutely 
nothing to stir up enthusiasm. Liberty, 
boasted of betimes in anniversary har- 
angues, is a vapid theory, meaningless 
in all senses, save as a watchword for 
unlicensed crusades upon the property 
and lives of men. If there is patriotism, 
it never finds expression in act, or it is 
lost in the debris of falling dynasties, or 
strangled in the struggles for power, or 
crushed by the force of faction. The 
dawn of better times, as predicted by 
the sanguine well-wishers of the nation, 
is a shadow whereon the flimsiest hope 
cannot hinge. There is luxury, and in 
select circles, a perceptible leaning to- 
ward cnItivation ; here are types of high- 
er civilization, and marvels of wealth; 
schools that the affluent patronize and 
enjoy; princely equipages, that rival in 
richness royal extravagance. The bal- 
conies at night and parlors by day, blaze 
with diamonds-and gorgeous apparel, 
and tropical beauty; but the thousands 
who struggle within eyesight, in servile 
wretchedness, and wallow in the lower 
deeps of existence, who march on in 
darkness, poverty and rags, are for very 
numbers in comparison as clouds of lo- 
custs that darken the sun. 

Republican simplicity has no exist- 
ence, either at court or in the wealthy 
circles, and incompatible as.it may seem, 
the etiquette that obtains in the presence 
of dignitaries, the ceremony that must 
accompany every approach to the offi- 
cials, and to the classes who lead and 
are arbiters in the ‘fashionable world” 
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of the metropolis, is as certainly fash- 
ioned after European style and pom- 
pousness, as that Vienna is so fashioned. 
Imperialism is a living, acting reality 
still. If it has little voice in the assem- 
bly, it rules supreme in society. In this 
it is potent as Liberalism is in politics. 
The distance between the upper and 
lower strata of society is so great, that 
the lower never reaches up to the higher; 
the higher seldom sinks to the level of 
the lower. When the authorities wish 
to be conciliatory, as on /é/e days, they 
prepare a grand theatrical entertainment 
and ball for the rich and cultivated; 
while the rabble is regaled with a bull 
fight and fire works. The gulf of sepa- 
ration between the descendants of Euro- 
peans and the millions of plebeian abo- 
rigines, remains the same. The cus- 
toms and habits, established centuries 
ago, have defied political and social con- 
vulsions; and the vices and looseness 


existing at those remote periods are liv- 
ing and palpable realities to-day. The 
social position of the native has, in no 


sense, been abandoned. _Intellectually, 
he has made no step forward. He was a 
vassal two centuries ago; in most res- 
pects, except in name, he is the same 
now. The stranger has this fact forced 
upon his observation in more ways than 
one. He sees the highest officers of the 
realm representing the few, ignoring the 
many ; he sees the fruit of native toil go 
to enrich the aristocracy, and to educate 
the wealthy; and he sees no remedy for 
such a state of things. He sees, upon 
acertain day, a funeral cortege emerge 
from a princely dwelling near the grand 
plaza. It passes down the street with all 
the pomp and show of a royal pageant. 
The solid men of the city, chiefs in flam- 
ing uniforms and silver trappings; the 
savans in rich attire; the wise men who 
dispense laws, follow the black-plumed 
hearse; all doing honor to wealth and 
Position, all showing respect to one 
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whose crowning virtue was in dollars, 
diamonds, and a lordly equipage. It 
was a ‘‘ Lope” funeral, and thousands 
watched from windows and _ balconies, 
and on the streets as it went on its way. 
The bells tolled, and in the great cathe- 
dral there were solemn ceremonies and 
a grand parade. 

Later in the day, and from the same 
street, filed out another funeral proces- 
sion. But no one asked his neighbor of » 
the dead; no <nxious eyes looked from 
curtained windows as the ‘‘ mourners” 
passed on in the same road beyond the 
gates of the city. No coffin this time 
covered with velvet and silver. The 
body shrouded in coarse muslin, with 
face exposed to the sun, was borne on a 
wooden slab on the head of a blanketed 
carrier; and the cortege, a mothe: in 
rags, and barefoot, following alone her 
child to the great city of the dead. 

The rich are people of leisure; the 
aristocracy, whose millions are invested 
in real estate, and who by reason of in- 
ternal troubles sought security from rob- 
ber raids, now form a class isolated in a 
measure from politics and from active 
life, and essay to revive in the new 
world a nobility similar to the proud and 
haughty stock, once so formidable and 
not yet extinct, in the Spanish mon- 
arcy. The little cultivation that existss 
the application to letters and laws and 
the fine arts, is wholly within the pale— 
if we may except the professions of law 
and journalism—of this class. The love 
of dress is indeed universal; it per- 
meates all classes; is more intense in the 
affluent than the poor; and no people 
on earth have a greater weakness on the 
subject of jewelry, diamonds, and pre- 
cious stones. A Mexican would give his 
dinner any time for a brass ring; will 
go shoeless and coatless for the pleasure 
of wearing silver tinsel upon his hat; 
will jeopardize his life to possess a watch; 
and would sell his freedom if he could 
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gratify, untrammeled, this one absorb- 
ing inclination. Labor is cheap and 
abundant; and the products, such as 
fruits, can be purchased for a song; but 
for all this, the expenditure for simple 
subsistence is by no means insignificant. 

Although land outside the city is not 
subject to taxation, within the gates the 
tax upon real and personal property is 
enormous. For everything a man pos- 
sesses, whatever he consumes, he pays a 
fabulous price. In nothing is he ex- 
empt. This burden of taxation weighs 
heavily upon all classes. It spares no 
man, rich or poor. It, in many cases, 
not only consumes the profits of busi- 
ness, but swallows up the capital stock 
besides. There are scores of cases where 
the law permitted the imposition of thrice 
the usual tax; and the authorities never 
failed to enforce the infamous decree. 
With characteristic meanness, (officials 
call it necessity,) government, not con- 
tent with immediate payment of the pre- 
sent tax, compels payment of that wrung 
from the people during Imperial occu- 
pation. Many of the arbitrary decrees 
of the dictator remain in force, and the 
supreme court, being in a manner sub- 
servient to the higher power, legalizes 
these anti-republican laws. Complaints 
are futile, for usurpations and oppres- 
sions is a heritage for Mexicans; and 
they bend their necks to them with a 
sort of slavish but desperate and una- 
vailing protest. What the soil of Cen- 
‘tral Mexico produces does not command 
exorbitant prices, but all foreign articles, 
shipped by wagon from the sea-board, 
there being no other means of transpor- 
tation, assume a value when exposed for 
sale in the capital, absolutely fabulous. 
Duties upon goods 7# ¢ransitn, and at 
the seaboard, comprise the main source 
of revenue to the government. Every 
town of any considerable importance on 
the national roads, and on thoroughfares 
of. lesser importance, contains a custom 
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house and a corps of revenue officers. 
To every one of these, if a dozen lie in 
the way, tribute must be paid. The 
consumer in the capital and interior ul- 
timately pays the tax. The poor man, 
of course, consumes no luxuries, hence 
pays but little into the city and national 
treasury. But his inability to invest in 
foreign luxuries does not exempt the 
poor man from tribute. For every bas- 
ket of eggs he vends, every bunch of 
plaintains he hawks, every ‘bucket of 
beer he brews, or tortillas he sells, he 
pays, in solid silver, his share (usually 
one-tenth part of his sales,) of munici- 
pal tax. The government of the city is 
vested in a gobernador, whose will is the 
supreme law, and who is as much an ab- 
solute satrap as Hastings ever was, when 
he transcended his authority in the In- 
dies. Appeals from his decisions are al- 
most useless. He levels barricades, wi- 
dens streets, demolishes private resi- 
dences, and cuts canals at his discretion. 
He controls the markets, sets a price 
upon the supply of water from the aque- 
ducts, levies tax, and is master of the 
situation. He superintends the police 
and makes all municipal appointments. 
In his service are swarms of spies, whose 
business it is to scent out revolts and in- 
surrections. These men exercise great 
ingenuity in tracking down disaffection. 
They are everywhere, where citizens as- 
semble; in theatres, hotels, at gaming 
tables, in the churches, and indeed a 
group of citizens cannot converse on the 
street a half hour without arousing sus- 
picion. Every man coming into the city 
is watched. Disguised police see him 
arrive, see him eat, see where he lodges, 
what company he keeps, and the new 
comer is reported at headquarters, and 
his every act scrutinized. The truth is, 
man has proved himself so unstable, so 
full of duplicity in this latitude, that 
government is never certain of him, un- 
til he is in office, or laid under the sod. 
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Upon this principle, the authorities base 
all precautionary steps, considering no 
man, not even Porfirio Diaz, above sus- 
picion. In addition to the larger game, 
legions of robbers, assassins, and kid- 


nappers are to be watched. Besides . 


this, the police and the military are fre- 
quently at war. Skirmishes are not un- 
frequent in the streets. And with all 
the vigilance of the authorities, crime is 
fearfully prevalent. Assassinations are 
common; and kidnapping is practiced 
openly and boldly in the very heart of 
the city. True, the exclusive and illibe- 
ral policy of the “‘ reigning dynasty,” in 
a measure, drove many into murdering, 
piratical clans, and robbing gangs. In 
extenuation, it may be stated that the 
policy of inviting men to commit crime, 
in order that they may be shot, is a pet 
one in some circles here; but that policy 
has had aresult totally unexpected. The 
list of assassinations, robberies and other 
crimes, inside the walls, during the past 
two years, is not at all creditable to the 


authorities; backed as they are by an. 


immense police force, beside 12,000 sol- 
diers, quartered in the city to preserve 
order. A man must be bold indeed to 
walk unarmed the streets after ten o’clock 
at night. He may escape attack for a 
period, but then he will have a “ run of 
good luck” in doing so. He may run the 
gauntlet of the garroters, and the dag- 
ger gentry, for a season, but he cannot 
avoid the ladrones. The /advones, or la- 
zaroni, are a desperate class of men, 
reckless and unprincipled. They have 
no visible means of support; they num- 
ber twenty thousand, and they burrow 
in hovels on the outer limits of the city. 
Their real vocation is to assassinate, rob, 
and kidnap. The class is distinct and 
easily recognizable. They congregate, 
sometimes, on the Alemada; then on 
the plaza, but more frequently at the 
markets; and if God ever wrote warn- 
ing upon the faces of men—warning to 
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their fellows—then surely He did it upon 
the countenances of these miscreants; 
for one of these groups type every shade 
of scoundrelism, duplicity, mendicancy, 
brutality—an aggregation of filth, crime, 
and rags, the most loathsome, the most 
villainous, that eye ever looked upon in 
any land. Remove the bayonet and 
armed police for a day, and the city 
would be condemned to sack and pil- 
lage before sunset. Hungry, like starv- 
ed wolves, they scent every whiff of blood 
in the winds. Wherever the law is being 
vindicated, executions taking place, 
there these ladrones gather. And they 
attest their love of such spectacles by 
shouts and vivas. They will moba citi- 
zen, if permitted, without pretence or 
provocation. 

When old General Vidauri was so 
brutally shot in 1867, these friends 
jeered at him, and howled and cur- 
sed like demons, when following 
the cart to the place of execution. 
That same night, in a fit of indignation 
and frenzy, they mobbed the man who 
betrayed the general to the authorities, 
and had not help been at hand, they 
would have scattered on the street the 
limbs of the informer, and razed to the 
pavement his dwelling. But the resist- 
ance of this class is not a mystery in any 
sense. It is the legitimate product of 
Castilian supremacy and loose legisla- 
tion. The progress in morals did not 
keep pace with political enfranchise- 
ment; and such a thing as social enfran- 
chisement never did occur. The rich 
grew richer, and the poor poorer, and 
the distance between the two increased 
as anarchy continued. Morality and 
chastity had but few advocates in any 
class. The sins of a dissolute period 
were transmitted to the present, and the 
legacy was embraced and cherished, 
rather than discarded. The code of 
morals in the capital city is not such as 
would commend itself to most people. 
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The Sabbath, for instance, is put to 
strange uses, and not at all in accord- 
ance with a progressive age. It is the 
great day of business as well as wor- 
ship. The markets are thronged; the 
places of business—shops and stores— 
are crowded on this day, more than any 
other; theatres are open; and if a bull- 
fight is contemplated, Sunday afternoon 
is sure to be selected for that perform- 
ance. ‘The latter diversion is now pro- 
hibited within the gates; not, however, 
on the score of impropriety. Concubin- 
age is a sin ramifying through all class- 
es; and while marriage is pretty gen- 
eral, in numberless cases the ceremony 
is performed merely to prevent the lapse 
of inheritance, and to establish the legi- 
timacy of offspring born out of wedlock- 
The general looseness of morals and 
easy virtue prevailing, may be estimated 
by knowing that the illegitimate num- 
ber nearly one-third of the entire infant 
population, annually. Upon this sub- 
ject the laws are silent. In the social 
world the matter is seldom discussed 
and rarely condemned. Women are 
subjected to every caprice of fortune. 
Helpless and ignorant, with no vocation, 
or avenue to independent support, edu- 
cated to despise chastity, to love money 
more than all else, it is not marvellous 
that thousands embrace, as a sort of ne- 
cessity, a life of lewdness and shame. 
The sin of licentiousness is as universal 
as that of gambling; and the open and 
sovereign contempt for chastity has a 
practical demonstration in the unblush- 
ing record of men in high social and po- 
litical position. The virtue ascribed to 
Czesar’s wife is reckoned of less signifi- 
cance, in this luxurious clime, than 
doubloons or diamonds. 

Near a quarter of a million of people 
live in the suburbs and inside the walls 
of the city. How do they live, and from 
what source do they obtain subsistence? 
The inquiry is a puzzle. With no mills, 
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factories, machine shops; with no man- 
ufactories, except the simplest and most 
primitive ; no internal improvements, or 
national workshops, what is there for 
the thousands of able-bodied men to do? 
The food consumed by the masses is 
simple and cheap; but where comes 
even the pittance necessary to feed so 
many? Seldom, indeed, is the noise of 
the plane and saw, the click of the trow- 
el, and the clank of the forge heard in 
this silent metropolis. Many are car- 
riers and servants, and some are fish- 
ers; thousands are in the chain-gang for 
petty theft, and in this way obtain a liv- 
ing. Thousands steal their bread and 
apparel; thousands live, no one knows 
where or how; and thousands more are 
paupers and mendicants, treading daily 
the streets, as an army. Many live upon 
the strangers that come and go; and 
they levy black-mail with a boldness and 
effrontery unparalleled. Beggars—eye- 
less and legless—beleaguer you on the 
streets, in the markets, on the Alema- 
da,—the most piteous sights, holding 
out. their withered limbs and leprous- 
eaten arms, pleading all day long of 
every passer-by for alms—bread or 
money— anything to prolong their 
wretched lives. Here are no asylums 
for the poor, or homes for the crippled ; 
no institutions fer the blind, the insane, 
the orphan. Licensed to beg so many 
hours each day, they encompass the 
stranger, threaten and beseech in the 
name of the saints,-and will not be de- 
nied. The country swarms with these 
gentry, and you scarcely set foot on 
shore before you are beset by scores ot 
professional beggars. In morals they 
rank no higher than the wealthier den- 
izens. In the morning they appear hag- 
gard, hungry and weeping; at night, 
happy, insulting and drunk. The gip- 
sies here are not strollers in the gen- 
erally accepted sense, and do not ply 
the trade of fortune telling, but engage, 
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—in mass, almost—in the business 
of manufacturing in tin and copper, 
more industriously, in fact, than most 
people, while they can not forego the 
pleasure of horse trading and organ 
grinding. 

A pleasant enough city to live in is 
Mexico, clean, when compared to other 
Mexican towns; and healthy, consider- 
ing that the sewers empty into the lakes, 
and that the lakes have no outlets. Sup- 
plied with fresh water, by means of aq- 
ueducts from the distant hills; with 
bracing winds, cool nights, a climate 
the most delightful, and surrounding 
scenery of peculiar beauty and grandeur. 

The drainage of the city, at some pe- 
riods, amounts to an impossibility. The 
Lake Tezcuco, when swollen by the 
summer rains, backs up into the city, 
and sometimes floods the Grand Plaza 
itself. 


In 1629, for a period of three months, 
the whole city was under three feet of 


water, Lesser inundations have been 
frequent since then. The site of the 
city being lower than the surrounding 
country on all sides, overflow is inevita- 
ble, when the fall of rain is excessive. 
The centre of the capital is but a few 
feet above the ordinary level of the wa- 
ter, in both the fresh water and salt 
lake. It is not an unusual thing to see, 
during any summer season, streams of 
water gushing from pavements, base- 
ments of houses, or in the middle of 
a pleasure garden. No genius, native 
or foreign, has yet seen a way clear, 
either by tunnel or deep cut, for dis- 
charging the surplus from the lakes. 
But the flood outside, threatening, as it 
sometimes is, is nothing when compared 
to the “flood of apathy” that forever 
threatens within the walls. No energies, 
no activities are visible; no whirr of 
wheels, or puff of steam ; no spindles, or 
loom, or busy fingers working for 
wealth, and peace, and civilization. It 
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is a city that consumes, but gives noth- 
ing in return; a city joined to idols, 
long since discarded by the nations; a 
city without a bank, insurance office, 
charitable corporation, public library, 
or liberal system of education; a city 
guiltless of genius, invention, or letters. 
Gold its people worshipped; and gold 
they gained and hid away. But no for- 
ward step was ever taken, no old cus- 
toms discarded, no heresies laid away 
in the lumber-room of the past. Things 
ot to-day were as those of two centuries 
ago. Even the post-office is a century 
behind the age. And to illustrate the 
existing commercial ‘‘ snap,” amenities 
of social life, etc., of the capital city, no 
injustice will be done in comparing the 
mail matter here to that of a town of 
3,000 population in our own country. 
The postage, however, upon a single let- 
ter, for a distance of 200 miles, is 25 
cents, and by ‘‘extraordinario,” 50 
cents. 

With a police remarkable only for in- 
subordination and imbecility ; a munici- 
pal government oppressive and arbitra- - 
ry under the present administration ; 
with an expenditure, local and national, 
that wrings twelve per cent. from every 
hundred worth of property, the stran- 
ger need not marvel at the number ot 
vacant store-rooms in the heart of the. 
city, nor at the exodus of capitalists and 
merchants. With all this, there is: un- 
mistakable antagonism towards all for- 
eigners—more bitter, perhaps, in -most 
respects, towards “ gringos” (Ameri- 
cans), than people of any nationality. 
There is one, and only one, liberal man 
in the cabinet of Juarez—that is Rome- 
ro; and by reason of his liberal princi- 
ples, he is less popular than: the others. 

Nine-tenths of all classes are Esco- 
bedoites. The government is here, the 
bulk of the army, the chiefs, the intel- 
lect and sinew of the nation; and there 
are grand festivals and balls, and costly 
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reunions; and the city treasury, with 
money wrung from the people, is res- 
ponsible for the bills. The merchant 
extorts from the consumer; the govern- 
ment in turn drains the merchant. In 
brief, there is debt beyond possibility of 
redemption, a treasury depleted, and a 
bankruptcy national, municipal and in- 
dividual, that is hopeless and irremedia- 
ble. 

Hopefully, indeed, the people look 
forward for the consummation of the 
prophecy that went out in times of Im- 
perial overthrow: that this beautiful 
city would, in the space of six months, 
be the centre of a prosperous and sol- 
vent republic. The day which was to 
have witnessed the fulfilment of the 
prediction has passed away. 

Will the ‘period of enfranchise- 
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ment” ever come while bigotry reigns, 
exclusiveness rules, and corrupt men 
steer the ship of state? No; not while 
a mistaken policy—home and foreign— 
is pushed to suicidal extremes; nor 
while self-aggrandisement makes sec- 
ondary the country’s weal, or the bay- 
onet decides elections, or decrees are 
reckoned more potent than laws and the 
constitution; or revolutionists, bribed 
by government gold, cease for a season, 
to organize resistance. And the time 
has passed away when Mexicans look 
forward to a permanent peace. Hope 
has fled. Faith in men exists no long- 
er. Years of trial and failure have ren- 
dered men skeptical on the subject. A 
solid, peaceful and popular government 
is not now within the pale of expecta- 
tion, or even conjecture. 
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TURNING THE TABLES. 


fe ADGE, do you know where Vi- 
olet is?” 

Miss Norwood started, and 
looked up from the volume in which she 
had been so much absorbed as not to 
have noticed the entrance of the speak- 
er, a handsome young man of twenty- 
five or six, who stood close béside her. 

‘¢ How you startled me, Walter,” she 
said, with asmile. ‘‘ Violet is up stairs 
dressing, I suppose. At least I left her 
at that interesting occupation when I 
came down an hour ago; and I doubt if 
she will complete her toilette for an hour 
to come, if I do not hurry her. Ring 
the bell, and I will send her word that 
you are here.” 

‘* You have not seen her, then, since 
you left her up stairs?” he asked, with- 
ont moving to obey the request. 

‘cé No. ” 

‘* And pray when did you see that de- 
lectable lover, of yours ?” 


She glanced up with some reproach 
in voice and look as she answered, 
‘¢ Granville was here this morning.” 

‘¢ And is he to be here this evening ?” 

She shook her head. ‘‘ He has gone 
to C——, on business—that is, he in- 
tended to start this afternoon, and wil 
not be back for a week.” 

The young gentleman uttered a sar- 
castic laugh. ‘‘He told you that he 
was going to C——, and would not be 
back for a week ?” 

cc Ves.” 

‘¢ And you believed him ?” 

A slight flush rose to her clear brow; 
and there was indignation now as well 
as reproach in her voice, as she said : 

**T must beg you to have some res- 
pect for me, Walter, if you have not 
for yourself.” 

“They are playing us false, Madge.” 

She heaved a deep sigh of weariness 
and vexation compounded with some 
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amusement, and exclaimed, half laugh- 
ing: 

‘OQ, Walter, why will you be so ab- 
surd and tormenting ?” 

‘“‘ They are playing us false,” he re- 
peated, vehemently. ‘‘I have been tell- 
ing you so for weeks past, and you said 
it was only a jealous suspicion of mine. 
Now I can prove it to you.” 

“ec Ah ?” 

“¢Q, you are still incredulous? Weil, 
they are at this moment together in the 
jessamine arbor. Come with me, and 
you shall see for yourself.” 

“1 think you must be mistaken,” she 
answered quietly. ‘‘ Granville—” 

‘¢ Excuse me,” cried he, hastily. 
am not mistaken. I saw them.” 

‘* An optical illusion, perhaps,” she 
said, with a smile. ‘‘ You must admit 
that your vision is not as clear as crys- 
tal, Walter. That mental jaundice, 
jeal—” 

‘* Grant me patience,” he interrupted 
again, this time Without excusing the 
lapse contra bonos mores. ‘* Don't I tell 
you that I saw them?” 

‘* Are you sure?” 

“‘ Undoubtedly.” 

Well,” she said, laughingly, ‘‘ there 
is nothing so very wonderful, after all, 
in their being together, or being in the 
arbor. Granville changed his mind, I 
presume, about going to C——, and 
came over to spend the evening, saw 
Violet in the arbor as he passed through 
the garden, and joined her. What could 
be more natural ?” 

Walter Harrington bit his lip, and 
frowned impatiently, as he looked hard 
into the placid face of his companion. 
Drawing an arm-chair close to the broad 
window-seat upon which she was com- 
fortably established, he flung himself 
into it, and remained silent for several 
minutes. At last he said slowly: 

“T don’t understand you, Madge.” 
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‘What do you mean?” she asked 
with surprise. 

‘**T can not understand how it is possi- 
ble for you to be so blind as not to see 
the game which Drayton and Violet are 
playing, or how, if you do see it, you are 
so indifferent as you seem. Do you 
mean to say, seriously, that you think 
there is nothing wrong in their conduct 
for the last six weeks ?” 

**No, I do not mean to say that. The 
conduct itself I should scarcely consider 
positively wrong, though it is very frivo- 
lous. Their fault is, the acting in such 
a manner which is so vexatious to you. 
That is not right, certainly. But, Wal- 
ter, Ido think that, taking all the cir- 
cumsances into consideration, you are a 
little—o¢ a little—unreasonable.” 

*¢ What circumstances ?” 

‘*¢ You know just as well as I do, that 
they are both of them born flirts. Sin- 
cerely speaking, I don’t believe that if 
their lives had depended upon it, they 
could have refrained from getting up 
this flirtation with one another. And I 
really cannot see why it should wrong . 
you so much.” 

**It don’t wrong you at all, I sup- 
pose ?” he said ironically. 

‘* Not at all,” she answered seriously. 
‘*T have not the slightest wish to keep 
Granville at my apron-strings all the 
time. So far from that, I should be an- 
noyed to death if he was always hover- 
ing about me. We should soon detest 
each other in that case, I fancy.” 

** Madge, I don’t believe you love him, 
or that you ever did love him.” 

‘* Perhaps not, in your transcendental 
fashion,” answered she, with a gay laugh. 
‘* But if I had not thought I loved him,” 
she continued gravely, ‘‘I never should 
have engaged to marry him.” 

‘* Suppose I convince you that, in- 
stead of this being, as you are always 
calling it, simply a foolish flirtation, 
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they are deliberately preparing to jilt 
us ?” 

** Nonsense, Walter.” 

** You have only to come with me to 
the garden, and see and hear for your- 
self.’’ 

** Surely you don’t mean to propose 
that we should play eavesdroppers ?” 
she demanded, in displeased surprise. 

‘* Yes—if you choose to call it eaves- 
dropping to listen to a conversation that 
we both have a right to hear.” 

‘¢O, Walter! I never thought that 
you would allow jealousy to make you 
forget the commonest—” 

She paused there. 

‘* Commonest what ?” 

‘¢Commonest rules of honor,” she 
answered firmly. 

He colored a little, both at the words 
themselves and the tone in which they 
were spoken; but said composedly 


enough: ‘‘ Have I not a right to hear 


what the woman who has promised to 
be my wife has to say so much to ano- 
ther man ?” 

‘* Not a right to hear it in this way, I 
think.” ; 

‘* And what are we to do, then? Let 
this thing go on until it pleases them to 
end the suspense by notoriously jilting 
us ?—for this is how it will end, you may 
rest assured. But perhaps you don’t ob- 
ject to being jilted, for the gratification 
of their vanity.” 

Despite herself, the crimson came to 
Madge Norwood’s face at this sugges- 
tion—growing deeper and deeper, until 
her forehead, ears, and even her beauti- 
fully-shaped throat were one glowing 
red. But she spoke in her usual soft 
voice, as she answered: 

‘¢T should not like it, I confess; and 
if I could think that there is the least 
ground for your suspicion, I should take 
good care to avert at once all possibility 
of such a catastrophe.” 
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*‘How would you set about doing 
that ?” 

‘* By dissolving my engagement the 
first moment that I see Gran—I mean 
Mr, Drayton.” 

*€ You think you would have the reso_ 
lution ?” 

**¥ don’t think anything about it—I 
know I should.” 

She turned her head as she spoke, 
and looked silently out of the window 
for more than a minute, so that only her 
profile was visible to Walter, who leaned 
back in his chair and gazed moodily at 
it. Suddenly she turned to him again, 
and rose from her seat. 

‘Let us go and meet them, Walter,” 
she said briefly, and led the way into the 
hall, where she procured her hat and pa- 
rasol. . 

The summer sun was still some dis- 
tance above the western horizon, as they 
left the shade of the trees that sheltered 
the house from its glare on that side, 
and passing across asmooth green sward, 
entered through the ornamental gate of 
an iron railing, a beautiful and very ex- 
tensive garden. They walked on through 
a wilderness of loveliness and fragrance, 
pausing once or twice while Madge me- 
chanically gathered a few flowers; but 
they did not say a word. Walter saw 
that he had at least succeeded in arous- 
ing her to a perception of what had 
long been evident to himself—the perfi- 
dy of her lover; and he was content for 
some time to leave her to her own re- 
flections. She was, therefore, the first 
to break the silence. 

‘¢ Surely, Walter, it is impossible that 
they can be so treacherous,” she said, in 
a low tone. 

‘¢ They are both very weak, very shal- 
low natures,” he replied coolly. 

‘That is no reason for their being 
false. And you have always underrated 
Granville’s character,” she added, a little 
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resentfully. ‘‘He is not a book-man, 


like yourself; but he is not so weak, 
mentally, as you think him.” 

Walter smiled, but did not attempt to 
He only 


argue that point with her. 
said, after a pause: 

‘It has always been the greatest puz- 
zle to me that you should have thought 
of marrying such a man.” 

She did not reply. Perhaps she was 
offended at his speaking in so unflatte1- 
ing atone ofher betrothed. This thought 
suddenly occurred to him, and looking 
down under the rim of her garden hat, 
he saw that his conjecture was correct. 

‘Come, come, Madge,” he said, tak- 
ing her hand, and drawing it within his 
arm, for they had been walking apart 
until then. ‘‘ You are not angry with 
me. So long as I regarded him as your 
possible husband, I was silent, not only 
to yourself, but to every one else, on the 
subject of his obvious deficiencies; but 
now that I am absolutely certain that he 
never will be your husband, why may I 
not speak ?—and why should you hesi- 
tate to listen ?” 

‘You are not absolutely certain.” 

‘*Pardon. me, but I am—absolutely 
certain. It is on the cards that he will 
be Violet’s husband—not yours.” 

Madge looked up in his face, with 
most profound astonishment. ‘‘ You 
are a perfect enigma,” she said. ‘‘ Here 
have you been tormenting my life out 
for six weeks past, with complaints and 
lamentations over a little flirtation of 
Violet’s, and now you talk just as coolly 
of her marrying another man as if it was 
a matter of utter indifference to you.” 

He laughed—not bitterly, or cynical- 
ly, or sardonically, as a disconsolate 
lover might be supposed to laugh, if he 
laughed at all; but with the ring of ge- 
nuine mirth. 

“You know that I always told you 
that there is a great deal of paradox in 
my composition,” said he, lightly. ‘I 
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really believe that your obstinate blind- 


ness to the proceedings of this precious 
pair, has been more exasperating to me 


than the proceedings themselves. Hav- 
ing, at last, succeeded in opening your 
eyes, I transfer the réle of lament to 
you. 

‘O, my heart is as light as a feather," 


he sang, in a rich, melodious voice. 
‘* We might as well admit, Madge,” he 
went on seriously, ‘‘that the breaking 
these two foolish engagements will be the 
most fortunate thing that can happen 
for you and me. They will suit each 
other much better than they could ever 
have suited us. Don’t you think so?” 

‘* Before I can feel it right to consider, 
far less to discuss that question, Walter, 
I must be convinced that there is a rea- 
sonable cause for us to think of break- 
ing the engagements. Until you told 
me that you saw Granville this after- 
noon, I never believed that there was 
the least ground fot your jealousy. But 
now that I remember, his manner was 
certainly a little embarrassed—there was 
something peculiar, to say the least, 
about it, when he told me that he was 
going to C——, and would not be back 
for a week. And—” she paused and 
walked on silently for some minutes, 
then resumed, “‘ There are a good many 
little things which now recur to my me- 
mory, and seem to—but we must not 
judge them hastily, or without full proof. 
Of all things, I have a horror of a jea- 
lous and suspicious disposition.” 

‘Thank you,” cried Walter, laugh- 
ing. ‘* You mean that as a compliment 
to me, I suppose—you have told me so 
often that I am jealousy and suspicion 
embodied.” 

‘* If your jealousy and suspicion prove 
to be just, of course I shall acknowledge 
my mistake,” she answered, smiling, 
‘‘and plead guilty to be the bat and 
mole that you call me. But where are 
we going? What did you come this 
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roundabout way for? I thought we 
were going to the arbor to meet Gran- 
ville and Violet.” 

She stopped as she spoke. 

**No, we must do no such thing,” he 
answered, drawing her in an opposite 
direction. ‘‘ You object to eavesdrop- 
ping, so we won’t go near the arbor ; 
but we must be in sight of it, that you 
may see Drayton as he leaves it. Now, 
if he shows himself at the house this 
evening, or even if Violet mentions her 
having been with him, I agree to confess 
myself vanquished; in plain words, a 
jealous fool; and if, on the contrary, he 
goes off secretly as he came, and Violet 
says not a word about her meeting with 
him, you, I presume, will be satisfied 
that they intend to jilt us.” 

‘Don’t use that abominable word, 
Walter,” cried Madge, with an impa- 
tience very unusual in her. ‘‘ Yes, I 
shall be satisfied that they are acting 
very meanly—in a very dishonorable 
manner.” 

*¢ Well, let us sit down on the sward 
yonder, under that oleander. We shall 
be hidden by its foliage, and can, at the 
same time, have a good view of the back 
door of the arbor, and see our gentle- 
man’s departure. He went in that way, 
to avoid being seen from the house, and 
that is the door by which he will go out, 
you may be sure.” 

Madge made noreply, but walked on, 
until they came to the oleander, which 
stood in a small circle of luxuriant sward. 
It was a large and very luxuriant plant, 
spreading its branches so widely round 
that when they sat down on the side op- 
posite that which faced the arbor, they 
felt perfectly secure that they could not 
be seen. Walter carefully insinuated 
his walking-stick between the boughs on 
one side, to make an aperture by which 
they could ‘take observations,” as he 
said. Lodging the stick in a horizontal 
position, pointing straight toward their 
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point of interest, the arbour, he twisted 
and doubled the little twigs around it, 
so as to form an opening about the size 
of the tube of a telescope. 

**T have been watching for some overt 
act,” he said, diving his hand into the 
foliage, and reaching far toward the 
other side with his right arm. ‘‘ There, 
now, Madge; that is what I call scienti- 
fic,” he cried in a different tone, draw- 
ing himself out of the covering foliage, 
and surveying the result of his labors 
very complacently. ‘ Here — look 
through. You can see perfectly, can’t 
you ?” 

‘* Perfectly.” 

** Now, we must take it by turns to 
watch. Ah! there’s a leaf that impedes 
the view a little. I will soon take it out 
of the way.” 

And he was about to plunge his arm 
in again, when Madge caught it and 
stopped him. 

‘Let it alone, do,” she said. “If 
you attempt to make any improvement, 
you will spoil it to a certainty.” 

‘*T don’t like that leaf being in the 
way,” he said, bending his face down le- 
vel with the opening, and peering anx- 
iously through. His attitude, as he half 
sat, half knelt on the ground, his hat off, 
and his chestnut locks tossed and tum- 
bled about his: forehead, struck Madge 
suddenly in a very ridiculous light, and 
she burst into a fit of laughter. 

*¢ How ridiculous this is!” she exclaim- 
ed. ‘‘If anybody came by and saw us 
sitting on the grass, peeping into a bush, 
they would think we were demented, 
Walter.” 

‘*Let them think so with all my heart,” 
he answered. ‘‘ But nobody is likely to 
pass, so you need not—There he is— 
there he goes, Madge; here—look.” 

Madge looked, and saw her lover em- 
erge from the arbor door, and, after 
glancing carefully round in every direc- 
tion, walk rapidly away. But before he 
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had gone far he retraced his steps and 
stood for several minutes before the 
door, evidently talking. Then he look- 
ed round again, shook his head, and a 
white-robed figure came to his side, gave 
him her hand first, and then suffered 
him to clasp her in his arms and kiss her 
repeatedly. 

Walter was watching Miss Norwood’s 
face, as she watched the movements of 
her false lover. It grew a little pale 
when she saw him first; but now a tor- 
rent of crimson suffused it, and when 
she turned from the post of observation, 
her eyes grew flashing with en angry 
light, which Walter, who had known 
her during the whole of their respective 
lives, had never seen in them before. 
She rose to her feet, hastily took off her 
glove, tore off her engagement ring, 
and, flinging it on the ground, set her 
foot passionately on it. 

‘“‘ How glad I am I never once allow- 
ed him to kiss me !” she exclaimed. 

“He kissed Violet, did he?” asked 
Walter, coolly. 

“ Yes. ” 

‘ Ah, well, it is no concern of ours; 
for of course you agree with me now that 
we are done with them.” 

“Done with them !—yes, indeed.” 

“Why, Madge, how excited you are! 
Sit down again”—he placed her on the 
grass, and threw himself beside her. 
“You are not going to cry, I hope, or 
to faint?” he said apprehensively, as 
he noticed that she was breathing in a 

‘ very hysterical manner, while her color 
varied momently. ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, 
don’t do either, or you'll upset me alto- 
gether.” 

His tone was so serious, while his 
words struck her so comically, that she 
laughed outright, and in doing so re- 
covered her usual self-possession. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” she said. “1 
have not the slightest intention of faint- 
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ing. And as to wasting a tear upon 
such a—” She stopped, her color ris- 
ing, and her eyes flashing again. 

** Such an unprincipled scoundrel, you 
mean.” 

‘*No; I was going to say, such a con- 
temptible person. But pshaw! I really 
believe that I am angry.” 

“IT am sure you are,” said Walter, 
dryly. 

She laughed again. “It is very silly 
of me. But there—it is over now. We 
ought tothank God for our escape, Wal- 
tes,” 

“Yes,” he answered, with an expres- 
sion of reverence that gave to his hand- 
some face a softness very attractive. 
** God has been merciful, most merciful 
tous. I know of no fate which would 
be to me so intolerable as this which I 
have escaped—the being bound to a wo- 
man whom I despise.” 

They sat silent for several minutes, 
both thinking deeply. 

“*Come,” said Madge, starting sud- 
denly and rising. ‘‘We must not re- 
main here. I have just remembered 
that I promised papa to go over to the 
quarters late this afternoon, and see how 
Uncle Joe is getting on.” 

**Ts it not very late to walk so far?” 
said Walter, as he again drew her hand 
under his arm, and they proceeded to- 
ward the gate which gave egress from 
the garden to an adjoining wood. 

‘‘We shall not get back in time for 
tea; but no matter. I don’t suppose 
that Violet will be much distressed at 
having to take her tea alone. Papa is 
not at home, you know.” 

“* He will be at home to-night, will he 
not ?” 

*“Yes; you must wait until he comes, 
Walter. We must tell him of the dis- 
covery we have made.” 


‘What do you intend to do about 
it?” 
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‘* Break the engagement at once, of 
course.” 

** Upon what pretext ?” 

** My knowledge of his perfidy.” 

Walter shook his head. 

‘* They have acted and are intending 
to act so villainously, Madge, that we 
ought not to let them off without repri- 
sal.” 

‘* Why, how do you think they are 
intending to act ?” 

‘¢T am morally certain they intend to 
elope, and that very shortly.” 

‘« Why should they do that, when they 
must know that they have only to ask 
in order to obtain release from their en- 
gagements ?” 

“They do not know this. Violet 
thinks that I am so desperately in love 
with her, and Drayton that you are so 
devoted to him, that they can’t imagine 
we would release them. And then they 
are both so silly and vain, that they 


want what they consider the ¢c/a¢ of an 
elopement, under these circumstances.” 
“We must not let their vanity be gra- 
tified,” cried she hastily. 
‘¢ That is precisely what I am anxious 


about. It is that which has been wor- 
rying me so for the last month, and not, 
as you charitably supposed, a sentimen- 
tal despair at the idea of losing the ar- 
rantest flirt—” 

‘¢ Walter, are you not ashamed of 
yourself?” interrupted Madge reproach- 
fully. ‘‘ How long is it since you thought 
Violet an angel ?” 

** At the same time that you consid- 
ered Drayton a demigod.” 

She shook her head. ‘I never did 
consider him a demigod. I am happy 
in the consciousness of never having 
made myself the least bit ridiculous.” 

‘You mean to insinuate that I did 
make myself ridiculous.” 

‘You surely were aware of the fact.” 

“‘ Well, it’s over now, and can’t be 
helped,” he said, with a comically rue- 
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ful shrug of the shoulders. ‘‘ But the 
recollection of having made a fool of 
himself is not the pleasantest reminis- 
cence a man can have.” 

They had left the garden, and gone 
some way into the wood by this time, 
and now an abrupt turn in the path they 
were pursuing, which wound around the 
base of a small but steep hill, brought 
them face to face with a horseman who 
was leisurely advancing that way. 

‘* Papa, is that you?” cried Miss Nor- 
wood, as they halted simultaneously. 

** Yes. I have been so uneasy about 
poor Joe all day that I returned earlier 
than I expected, and came by the quar- 
ters to see him.” 

‘*Q, you’ve been there, then. I was 
just going, but as you have seen him, 
there is no necessity for me to go on. 
How is he?” 

**Much better,” answered Mr. Nor- 
wood, as the others turned back, and he. 
walking his horse, they all three pro- 
ceeded abreast toward the garden gate. 
‘He is weak, but clear of fever; out of 
danger, the doctor says. He looked so 
badly this morning that I scarcely ex- 
pected to find him alive on my return; 
but I have hopes now that he may re- 
cover, poor fellow. Why, Walter, what 
were you doing with yourself that you 
were not in town to-day ?” he continued, 
turning to that young gentleman, who 
was his cidevant ward, as well as his 
prospective son-in-law, and whose move- 
ments, consequently, he conceived to be 
matter of personal interest to himself. 

**Totell you the truth, sir, I forgot 
all about the meeting until three or four 
o'clock, and as it was, of course, adjourn- 
ed by that time, I thought it useless to 
take a long, hot ride for nothing,” an- 
swered Walter, feeling not a little fool- 
ish and uncomfortable at making an ad- 
mission which he knew would be very 
annoying to Mr. Norwood. 

‘‘Forget about the meeting !” cried 
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the guardian, with a testiness he did not 
often indulge. ‘‘I thought I reminded 
you of it just as you were leaving last 
night.” 

“So you did, sir—but—I am very 
sorry; butI forgot it, or I should cer- 
tainly have gone.” 

‘¢ Well, it is no wonder that the coun- 
try is going to the dogs as fast as it can; 
when all the young men of family and 
fortunes who ought to come forward, are 
too idle and ‘forgetful’ to remember 
their duty as citizens and gentlemen, 
and leave everything to the Toms, Dicks 
and Harrys, who have more aspiration ; 
yes, and I will do many of them the jus- 
tice to say, more patriotism too, than 
their betters.” , 

“Don’t scold Walter, papa,” said 
Madge, breaking in here. ‘‘ There is 


some excuse for his forgetfulness this 
time, as I am sure you will acknowledge 
when you hear what we have to tell 


you.” 

“Ts any thing the matter?” 

“Q, it is a long story. You must 
wait to hear it until after Violet goes up 
stairs to-night. We don’t want to take 
her into our confidence.” 

Mr. Norwood looked surprised; but 
they had. now reached the gate, and 
Walter opened it. 

“Come through the garden, papa,” 
said his daughter, as he was about to 
turn down the road which ran parallel 
with the fence, and led to the stables. 
“Don’t say a word before Violet, please. 
I mean don’t allude to our having some- 
thing to tell you. I think she will retire 
early,” 

“Why, what mystery is there to be 
told? 

“Wait, and you shall hear.” 

“T tell you what, Walter,” said Mr. 
Norwood, recurring to the subject-mat- 
ter of his thoughts, the neglected meet- 
ing, “the best service that any body 
Could do you would be to burn your li- 
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brary. I have no doubt that it was 
those—ahem—those useless books you 
are always poring over, that kept you 
from the meeting to-day.” 

‘* Now, papa, you really must suspend 
judgment until you hear Walter’s de- 
fence. Thank Heaven, here we are at 
last. Iam tired, I confess. Don’t be 
long about your toilet, papa. I will or- 
der tea at once, for I know you must be 
hungry.” 

While Mr. Norwood went to his cham- 
ber, the two young people entered the 
drawing-room, and finding Miss Violet 
lying, apparently asleep, on a pale blue 
damask couch. They could barely see 
the outline of her graceful figure, for the 
short twilight of summer had by this 
time fallen, and the drawing-room was 
not yet lighted. They did not speak. 
So much had they learned to distrust 
her, that the same thought occurred to 
each: she might be only feigning slum- 
ber to learn by their conversation whe- 
ther they suspected anything of the de- 
ception she was practising. Miss Nor- 
wood rang the bell, a servant entered 
and approached the chandelier, and the 
next moment a broad flood of light filled 
the room. 

‘Have tea immediately, Jervis,” said 
his young mistress. 

She turned, as the man left the room, 
to look at her sister—approaching the 
couch on tiptoe, to see if she was really 
asleep. Madge thought so, judging 
by the breathing, which was gentle and 
regular as that of a child. ‘‘ Walter,” 
she said, in a low voice, and Miss Vio- 
let’s quandam adorer approached, and 
gazed coldly upon a picture which was 
beautiful enough to have excited en- 
thusiasm even in a disinterested specta- 
tor. 

‘* How exquisitely pretty she is!” said 
Madge, softly. And shesighed; not as 
Violet would have thought as she heard 
the sigh, from a consciousness that she 
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herself was not nearly so lovely, but be- 
cause she was thinking how sad that so 
fair a temple did not enshrine a spirit 
worthy its habitation. 

‘* She is a pretty woman, certainly,” 
said Walter, in a low tone; ‘‘ but do you 
know, Madge, the thought that is sug- 
gested to my mind by that beauty? 
Once I thought it perfect; now it is to 
me, 

‘ Like Dead Sea fruits that tempt the eye, 

But turn to ashes on the lip.’ 

After all, mere material beauty, how 
perfect soever it may be, is a poor thing 
in itself. And there is nothing else here. 
Thank God for my escape.” 

He walked away to the other end of 
the room, and, sitting down to the pi- 
ano, began avery #fp performance of 
one of Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Songs Without 
Words.” Madge still still stood beside 


her sister, and, as the scarce audible 


strains of melody came to her ear, tears 
gathered in her eyes. Very sad thoughts 
crowded upon her, thoughts that dwelt 
far less on her own connection with the 
household treason of which she had that 
day, for the first time, become cogni- 
zant, than upon the painful, the humi- 
liating conclusion that it was her sister 
who thus violated all faith and honor by 
a double treachery. 

The appearance of the servant to an- 
nounce tea, came as a relief to her. She 
was about to bend over and arouse Vio- 
let, when she heard Walter call her 
name softly. Looking round and per- 
ceiving that he was beckoning eagerly, 
she went to meet him as he advanced; 
but shrank a little when he placed in her 
hand the ring she had so indignantly cast 
away that afternoon, but which he had 
taken the precaution to pick up 

‘* You had better wear it for the pre- 
sent,” he whispered, significantly, smil- 
ing as he read in her countenance the 
distate she felt to ever touching that seal 
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of a broken troth. Very reluctantly she 
slipped it on her finger; and the re- 
membrance of the injury, the indignity, 
which her lover and her sister were me- 
ditating against her, thus brought sim- 
ply before her again, the pity, verging 
upon tenderness, with which she had 
just been regarding the latter, vanished 
‘quite. 

‘Wake Violet, Jervis, and tell her 
that tea is ready,” she said, as she pass- 
ed out of the room, followed by Walter. 

Violet had a habit of yawning repeat- 
edly, and taking some time to rouse her- 
self even from a light slumber. She rose 
lazily, went up stairs to bathe her face, 
and admire it in her mirror, as she re- 
arranged her somewhat dishevelled tres- 
ses, and entered the dining-room just as 
her father was inquiring, ‘‘ Why, what 
is he going to C—— for ?” 

‘On business, he said,” answered 
Mabel, quietly. ‘*I did not ask him 
what the business was.” 

‘* Well, Violet, good evening,” said 
her father, looking up with a smile. No- 
ticing that she was very much flushed, 
he added jestingly, ‘Are you blushing 
for being so late ?” 

‘*No, papa,’ she replied in the same 
tone, ‘‘I am blushing for Madge’s ne- 
glect in not taking the trouble to call 
me, so that-I could have been in time.” 

‘‘ Walter and myself were admiring 
your slumbers after we came in. You 
looked so pretty that we thought it a 
pity to break them,” replied her sister, 
pleasantly. 

‘‘Where have you and Walter been 
all the afternoon ?” asked Violet. 

‘In the garden the greater part of 
the time. We started over to the quar- 
ters, but met papa and turned back. 
Pray where have you been? You were 
no where to be found when Walter 
came.” 

‘‘T was in the garden, too,” she an- 
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swered, without embarrassment. ‘I 
came in and found the house deserted, 
and so I went to sleep.” 

She resorted to the same expedient on 
their return to the drawing-room half an 
hour afterwards, for she found the even- 
ing extremely dull. Walter had taken 
so extravagant a passion for music lat- 
terly, that if his fiancée had been fami- 
liar with Shakspeare, and accustomed to 
drawing inferences, she might have sus- 
pected that he was trying Orsino’s expe- 
riment of surfeiting love with excess of 
music. But remembering anything she 
had read—(she had read Shakspeare as 
a matter of course, or matter of 
form,) or putting two and two toge- 
ther, were quite beyond the range of 
Miss Violet’s capabilities. She had a 
feeble liking for music herself, taken in 
very moderate quantum. Her voice was 
naturally fine, and was as well cultivated 
as her constitutional indolence would 
permit, and she was not at all averse to 
accepting the tribute of applause which 
its exercise always elicited from the ad- 
mirers of her beauty. But music in ex- 
cess, or music in the abstract, for its own 
sake, wearied her beyond measure. And 
to-night she was doomed to be victim- 
ied unmercifully, for Madge, who was 
usually so considerate to avert annoy- 
ance from her, and provide for ber 
amusement, seemed as music-mad as 
Walter. Score upon score of pages of 
Gems from Operas, sonatas, transcrip- 
tions, fantasias, etc., etc., were thun- 
dered forth by the two performers, and 
duet after duet was sung; all the while 
her presence being absolutely forgotten, 
itseemed. Walter did not even throw 
an occasional look toward her, though 
she was conscious that her pose, in a 
large arm chair, which she had drawn 
immediately within the circle of brilliant 
light shed from the chandelier, was sim- 
Ply perfect. She leant back with closed 


eyes, she leant forward with open eyes, 
she went to sleep, she got awake, and it 
was all the same; they did not notice 
her. Patience was at last exhausted, 
and she rose to leave the room. 

‘Why, Violet, are you going?” asked 
Madge, innocently. 

‘“‘Yes, I am very sleepy,” was the 
short reply. ‘* Good-night.” 

** Good-night,” said her sister. 

** Good-night,” echoed the lover. 

And the music went on. 

‘¢T wonder what makes Miss Violet 
so cross to-night,” thought her maid, as 
she undressed the young lady, receiving 
sundry sharp reprimands for stupidity 
and slowness during the process; repri- 
mands that were entirely undeserved. 
For, in a very short time, the task of 
disrobing had been accomplished by So- 
phy’s dexterous fingers, and her young 
mistress was asleep. 

Perhaps it was fortunate that she was 
so like a child in this as in most respects. 
She would not have been pleased had 
she been aware how soon after her de- 
parture from the drawing-room silence 
and solitude prevailed there. Madge 
and Walter betook themselves to the li- 
brary, where Mr. Norwood, who had 
been very much surprised by their volun- 
teering a mysterious private communi- 
cation, had promised to wait for them. 

They found him walking up and down 
the room, looking grave and discom- 
posed, and the glance with which he re- 
garded them as they entered was so pe- 
culiar, so apprehensive even, that Madge 
exclaimed at once: 

‘Is anything the matter, papa?” 

‘Yes. Iam very much annoyed by 
a Story which Jim has just told me. If 
it is true, I don’t know what you will 
think, both of you.” 

He broke off and took a turn to the 
other end of the room, resuming, as he 
came near them again: 
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‘*Have either of you noticed that 
Drayton and Violet have been together 
a great deal lately?” 

‘“‘Oh!” cried Madge, ‘it is about 
them, is it? And Jim has been telling 
you something? Why, papa, this is the 
very thing we came to tell you.” 

“You know that they are planning 
an elopement ?” 

‘*We suspected it. At least Walter did.” 

Mr. Norwood’s face flushed angrily. 

‘*Ts it possible?” he said. ‘* How long 
have you suspected it, Walter, and why 
did you not speak to me before ?” 

‘‘ The thing has been going on for 
more than a month, and I have remon- 
strated again and again with Violet on 
the subject, objecting to her being with 
Drayton so much,” answered Walter. 
‘¢ But Madge has insisted all along that 
it was only a harmless flirtation, and 
that only my jealousy caused me to re- 
gard it as anything more serious.” 

‘¢ And pray what right had they to be 
engaging in a flirtation, as you call it, 
with each other?” 

‘*None whatever, in my opinion. 
Madge, however, thought we ought cha- 
ritably to allow them a little farewell ex- 
ercise of that favorite amusement of 
theirs.” 

Mr. Norwood uttered an exclamation 
of angry impatience, and looked at his 
daughter very severely. 

“‘T really thought it harmless non- 
sense, papa, until to-day,” she said, in 
answer to the look. 

‘* There is no such thing as ‘harm- 
less nonsense,’ Madge; at least, in an 
affair of this kind. Well,” he went on 
in a tone of great vexation, ‘‘I am not 
much surprised, on the whole. I never 
liked Drayton, as you know, daughter. 
I warned you that he was an empty- 
headed coxcomb. What you saw in 
him to fancy, I never could understand. 
And as to Violet—” 


**Don’t be hard on her, papa. I do 
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assure you she is perfectly welcome to 
elope with Mr. Drayton this moment, if 
she likes. I am very much obliged to 
her for taking him off my hands.” 

Her father looked at her, half approv- 
ingly, half doubtfully. 

‘*I mean what I say—I do, indeed, 
papa. What possessed me to imagine 
myself in love with Granville, I don’t 
know any more than you do. He is 
handsome, in his style, and I thought 
him clever at first. But I soon discoy- 
ered my mistake. Never was any poor 
mortal more speedily and thoroughly 
disenchanted than I was. But I had 
promised to marry him, and I should 
have kept faith if he had.” 

Mr. Norwood’s face cleared consider- 


_ably. So far as his daughter was con- 


cerned he felt quite at ease—was, indeed, 
rejoiced that the affair had taken this 
turn, for though he had given his con- 
sent to her engagement with Drayton, 
he had done so under protest, both of 
his judgment as a practical man and his 
instinct as a father. He would have 
welcomed the breaking off of the mar- 
riage upon any terms whatever, and it 
was doubly welcome as his daughter 
took it so quietly and reasonably. But 
he remembered that there was another 
side of the question to be considered, 
and his eye turned anxiously to Walter’s 
face. 

“‘T am perfectly resigned, sir, to the 
rupture of my engagement with Violet,” 
said Walter, in answer to the look. 
‘*Glad of it, to tell the truth, for I don’t 
believe that I should have suited her any 


‘better than Drayton would have suited 


Madge.” 

‘“‘ Certainly not. I told you so from 
the first,” said Mr. Norwood, dryly; “I 
knew that she would never make a fit 
wife for a sensible man, though I did 
not know”’—his brow darkened—“ that 
she was unprincipled, as well as weak 
and silly.” 
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“OQ, papa, that’s a harsh word,” cried 
Madge, deprecatingly. ‘‘ Violet is so 
childish. I scarcely think she is aware 
how wrongly she is acting. I believe 
she is very much in love with Granville, 
and, no doubt, he has persuaded her 
that their only hope of being permitted 
to marry each other at all is to elope. I 
don’t feel angry, but very, very sorry for 
her.” 

“You are a good child,” said her 
father, stopping in his short promenade 
and laying his hand on her head. “ But, 
then, you have sense.” 

“ And my teaching has been very dif- 
ferent from her’s. You must remember 
that.” 

“Yes, The greatest error of my life 
was the having resigned Violet to her 
grandmother.” i 

“But how could you have helped it, 
apa?” 

“Itis asin, or at least a great weak- 
ness, to make a rash promise—and an- 
other, perhaps greater sin, to keep such 
a promise.” 

“But how could you have refused 
poor mamma’s dying request? and, 
having promised, how could you break 
your word ?” 

Her father sighed and said, after a 
pause, ‘‘I might have sent you to your 
grandmother. I don’t think that her 
worldly example and foolish indulgence 
would have ruined your disposition and 
character, as they have Violet’s.” 

“Grandmamma did not want me,” 
said Madge, smiling. 

“And I did,” added her father. 
“But all this is not to the point. The 
question is, what is to be done about this 
intended elopement? Jim tells me that 
while he was at work this afternoon near 
the jessamine arbor, he suddenly heard 
Voices speaking in a whisper; and lis- 
tening closely, recognized them as Dray- 
ton’s and Violet’s. He has noticed for 
Some time past that they were together 
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a great deal, he observed, and thinking 
that if, as he expressed it, ‘anything 
was wrong,’ I ought to know it, he crept 
under some shrubs growing close to the 
arbor, and overheard the conversation. 
The miserable puppy was urging Violet 
to elope with him. At first she seemed 
unwilling, but she finally consented, and 
they are to meet to-morrow evening after 
tea, in the arbor, and he is to tell her 
then what arrangements he has made— 
where they can be married, and where 
they will go afterwards. I was just con- 
sidering when you came in how we can 
best defeat this fine scheme. Have you, 
either of you, any suggestion to make ?” 

‘*T have!” cried Walter, eagerly. ‘‘If 
Madge will but agree to my plan, we can 
checkmate them beautifully.” 

‘cc How ?”? 

He explained at some length, and Mr. 
Norwood, laughing heartily, warmly en- 
dorsed the proposed counterplot. But 
Madge as warmly negatived it. The 
matter was not one to be treated asa 
jest, she said gravely; and the united 
arguments of the two gentlemen did not 
shake her opinion on the subject. The 
only course to be pursued, she thought, 
was to confront the couple while they 
were making their final arrangements in 
the arbor, and assure them that they 
need not give themselves the trouble of 
eloping, as Walter and herself willingly 
released them from all engagements. 

**That will be quite hard enough 
upon their vanity at first. We must 
have a little mercy with such brittle sub- 
jects, Walter. As to the rest, I w'll con- 
sider of it, and perhaps it can come later 
as a coup de grace, if one is needed.” 

“You will think of it, then?” de- 
manded he, brightening very much. 

‘Yes; as my father and yourself 
make sucha point of it. For my part— 
je ne vois pas la necessite. And nowwe 
had better retire. I know you must be 
dreadfully weary, papa, after your busy 
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‘* Have either of you noticed that 
Drayton and Violet have been together 
a great deal lately?” 

Oh!” cried Madge, ‘it is about 
them, is it? And Jim has been telling 
you something? Why, papa, this is the 
very thing we came to tell you.” 

“You know that they are planning 
an elopement ?” 

‘*We suspected it. At least Walter did.” 

Mr. Norwood’s face flushed angrily. 

‘*Ts it possible?” he said. ‘* How long 
have you suspected it, Walter, and why 
did you not speak to me before ?” 

‘‘ The thing has been going on for 
more than a month, and I have remon- 
strated again and again with Violet on 
the subject, objecting to her being with 
Drayton so much,” answered Walter. 
‘* But Madge has insisted all along that 
it was only a harmless flirtation, and 
that only my jealousy caused me to re- 
gard it as anything more serious.” 

*¢ And pray what right had they to be 
engaging in a flirtation, as you call it, 
with each other ?” 

‘*None whatever, in my opinion. 
Madge, however, thought we ought cha- 
ritably to allow them a little farewell ex- 
ercise of that favorite amusement of 
theirs.” 

Mr. Norwood uttered an exclamation 
of angry impatience, and looked at his 
daughter very severely. 

“‘T really thought it harmless non- 
sense, papa, until to-day,” she said, in 
answer to the look. 

‘* There is no such thing as ‘harm- 
less nonsense,’ Madge; at least, in an 
affair of this kind. Well,” he went on 
in a tone of great vexation, ‘‘I am not 
much surprised, on the whole. I never 
liked Drayton, as you know, daughter. 
I warned you that he was an empty- 
headed coxcomb. What you saw in 
him to fancy, I never could understand. 
And as to Violet—” 


**Don’t be hard on her, papa. I do 
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assure you she is perfectly welcome to 
elope with Mr. Drayton this moment, if 
she likes. I am very much obliged to 
her for taking him off my hands.” 

Her father looked at her, half approv- 
ingly, half doubtfully. 

‘*T mean what I say—I do, indeed, 
papa. What possessed me to imagine 
myself in love with Granville, I don’t 
know any more than you do. He is 
handsome, in his style, and I thought 
him clever at first. But I soon discov- 
ered my mistake. Never was any poor 
mortal more speedily and thoroughly 
disenchanted than I was. But I had 
promised to marry him, and I should 
have kept faith if he had.” 

Mr. Norwood’s face cleared consider- 
ably. So far as his daughter was con- 
cerned he felt quite at ease—was, indeed, 
rejoiced that the affair had taken this 
turn, for though he had given his con- 
sent to her engagement with Drayton, 
he had done so under protest, both of 
his judgment as a practical man and his 
instinct as a father. He would have 
welcomed the breaking off of the mar- 
riage upon any terms whatever, and it 
was doubly welcome as his daughter 
took it so quietly and reasonably. But 
he remembered that there was another 
side of the question to be considered, 
and his eye turned anxiously to Walter’s 
face. 

‘“‘T am perfectly resigned, sir, to the 
rupture of my engagement with Violet,” 
said Walter, in answer to the look. 
‘* Glad of it, to tell the truth, for I don’t 
believe that I should have suited her any 
better than Drayton would have suited 
Madge.” 

‘Certainly not. I told you so from 
the first,” said Mr. Norwood, dryly; “I 
knew that she would never make a fit 
wife for a sensible man, though I did 
not know”—his brow darkened—‘“‘ that 
she was unprincipled, as well as weak 
and silly.” 
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“*Q, papa, that’s a harsh word,” cried 
Madge, deprecatingly. ‘‘ Violet is so 
childish. I scarcely think she is aware 
how wrongly she is acting. I believe 
she is very much in love with Granville, 
and, no doubt, he has persuaded her 
that their only hope of being permitted 
to marry each other at all is to elope. I 
don’t feel angry, but very, very sorry for 
her.” 

“You are a good child,” said her 
father, stopping in his short promenade 
and laying his hand on herhead. ‘‘ But, 
then, you have sense.” 

“‘ And my teaching has been very dif- 
ferent from her’s. You must remember 
that.” 

“Yes, The greatest error of my life 
was the having resigned Violet to her 
grandmother.” . 

“But how could you have helped it, 
“papa?” 

“Itis asin, or at least a great weak- 
ness, to make a rash promise—and an- 
other, perhaps greater sin, to keep such 
a promise.” 

“But how could you have refused 
poor mamma’s dying request? and, 
having promised, how could you break 
your word ?” 

Her father sighed and said, after a 
pause, ‘“‘I might have sent you to your 
grandmother. I don’t think that her 
worldly example and foolish indulgence 
would have ruined your disposition and 
character, as they have Violet’s.” 

“Grandmamma did not want me,” 
said Madge, smiling. 

“And I did,” added her father. 
“But all this is not to the point. The 
question is, what is to be done about this 
intended elopement? Jim tells me that 
while he was at work this afternoon near 
the jessamine arbor, he suddenly heard 
voices speaking in a whisper; and lis- 
tening closely, recognized them as Dray- 
ton’s and Violet’s. He has noticed for 
Some time past that they were together 
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a great deal, he observed, and thinking 
that if, as he expressed it, ‘anything 
was wrong,’ I ought to know it, he crept 
under some shrubs growing close to the 
arbor, and overheard the conversation. 
The miserable puppy was urging Violet 
to elope with him. At first she seemed 
unwilling, but she finally consented, and 
they are to meet to-morrow evening after 
tea, in the arbor, and he is to tell her 
then what arrangements he has made— 
where they can be married, and where 
they will go afterwards. I was just con- 
sidering when you came in how we can 
best defeat this fine scheme. Have you, 
either of you, any suggestion to make ?” 

“*T have!” cried Walter, eagerly. ‘‘If 
Madge will but agree to my plan, we can 
checkmate them beautifully.” 

“eé How ?”? 

He explained at some length, and Mr. 
Norwood, laughing heartily, warmly en- 
dorsed the proposed counterplot. But 
Madge as warmly negatived it. The 
matter was not one to be treated asa 
jest, she said gravely; and the united 
arguments of the two gentlemen did not 
shake her opinion on the subject. The 
only course to be pursued, she thought, 
was to confront the couple while they 
were making their final arrangements in 
the arbor, and assure them that they 
need not give themselves the trouble of 
eloping, as Walter and herself willingly 
released them from all engagements. 

‘That will be quite hard enough 
upon their vanity at first. We must 
have a little mercy with such brittle sub- 
jects, Walter. As to the rest, I will con- 
sider of it, and ‘perhaps it can come later 
as a coup de grace, if one is needed.” 

“You will think of it, then?” de- 
manded he, brightening very much. 

““Yes; as my father and yourself 
make sucha point of it. For my part— 
Je ne vois pas la necessite. And nowwe 
had better retire. I know you must be 
dreadfully weary, papa, after your busy 
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day and long ride this afternoon. It is 
nearly twelve o’clock,” she continued, 
looking at her watch. ‘‘ Good night to 
you both. Go to bed, Walter, and for- 
get all about ‘plots, stratagems and 
wiles,’ till to-morrow morning at least.” 

But the young gentleman could not, 
or would not, follow her advice. Instead 
of that he sat down to the library table 
and wrote an epistle of eight pages—let- 
ter size—urging and entreating her to 
consent to his proposed method of reta- 
liation. He slipped this document un- 
der her door on his way to his own 
chamber, and then, after tossing rest- 
lessly on his pillows for an hour or two, 
finally slept the sleep of youth. 

When Madge went to unlock her 
chamber door in the morning, her bare 
foot touched the letter, and her atten- 
tion thus attracted, she took it up. 

‘*How ridiculous of Walter!” she 
thought, as she unfolded the closely 
written pages. ‘I wonder if he does 
imagine that I can be persuaded to do 
such a thing !—and the idea of his ex- 
pecting me to read such a volume as 
this !” 

However, she half opened the shutter 
of a window near the head of her bed, 
so as to let in a ray or two of light, care- 
lessly glanced at the beginning of the 
letter, soon became interested, and end- 
ed by reading every word of it. ‘‘He 
certainly writes well—remarkably well,” 
she said aloud, and paid two or three 
passages, by which she had been parti- 
cularly pleased, the compliment of read- 
ing them over, after which she turned 
her face from the light and went to sleep 
again. 

Walter was aware that he wrote well, 
and he had indulged some hope that his 
arguments, backed as they were by her 
father’s approval, might change Miss 
Norwood’s resolution of the night before. 
But his first eager glance of inquiry at 
the breakfast-table was met by so deci- 
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dedly negative a smile and shake of the 
head, that his hopes were at once extin- 
guished. 

‘It is really too bad,” he said, the 
moment he could make an opportunity 
to speak to her alone. ‘‘I had no con- 
ception that you were so obstinate, 
Madge.” 

Obstinate she remained. And even- 
ing came and tea was over, and Violet, 
after ostentatiously complaining of a bad 
headache, and expressing her intention 
of going to bed at once, said good night 
all round, went up stairs, then went 
down again by the back stair-case, un- 
perceived, as she thought, and was soon 
in the arbor with her sister’s false lover. 
The three who had invited themselves 
to assist at the tryst thought it prudent 
to wait until the principals were well 
into the business of the meeting before 
they ventured to approach, and conse- 
quently they missed the first part of the 
interview. The silvery tones of Violet 
were sounding when, at last, with noise- 
less steps, they cautiously placed them- 
selves close to the vine-clad walls of the 
arbor. 

** Poor Walter !” she was saying in a 
tone half of pity, half of mirth. ‘TI 
am really afraid this will break his heart, 
Granville.” And she laughed, as if she 
thought that such a consummation would 
be very amusing. 

‘*But you know, love, that if you 
don’t break his you will have to break 
mine,-and you never could have the 
cruelty to do that, could you?” 

“‘But O, Granville, what if Walter 
should challenge you for taking me away 
from him ?” 

‘*] don’t think there’s much danger 
of that.” 3 

“You wouldn’t—you wouldn’t fight 
him, would you? 0, you shall not. He 
would try to kill you. You don’t know 
how passionate and jealous he is, and 
how dreadfully he loves me, poor fel- 
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low,” she cried, with a mixture of alarm, 
self-complacency and sentimental pity 
for poor Walter, which sounded so ludi- 
crous, even to her lover, that he laughed 
as he answered : 

“Don’t be alarming yourself, darling. 
Walter will never be such a fool as to 
think of challenging me. All is fair in 
love and war, you know. I am sorry for 
him, but he has no right to expect you 
to sacrifice yourself to a scruple of hon- 
or, and you prefer me to him.” 

Mr. Drayton spoke with a conscious 
magnanimity and sense of his own me- 
rit, which made ‘‘ poor Walter” set his 
lips close and murmur mentally, ‘‘ The 
precious puppy !” 

‘“‘ And Madge, too,” pursued the ju- 
dicious Violet. ‘* Do you think she will 
care very much, Granville ?” 

“T am afraid she will,” answered the 
gentleman, with an affecting sadness ot 
tone. It was his turn to be sentimen 
tally remorseful. ‘‘ Madge is not de- 
monstrative,” he went on, ‘‘ but she is 
a woman of very deep feelings, and she 
is devotedly attached to me. Oh! my 
angel, if you make a sacrifice for me, I 
make a still greater one for you. It is 
onlya man’s truant fancy that you wound 
—but I am trampling on the heart of a 
proud and noble woman. But it is for 
you, my angel, for you, and I glory in 
the sacrifice.” 

Madge’s hand closed over Walter’s 
arm, upon which it had been resting 
passively, with so significant a grasp, 
that he said instantly : 

‘* You consent ?” 

“Yes, They deserve it.” 

He bent over, and approaching his 
lips to Mr. Norwood’s ear, whispered, 
“Madge has agreed. We must not 
show ourselves to them.” 

Mr. Norwood signified that he under- 
stood and acquiesced, by a slight motion 
of the head. He knew that if he attempt- 
ed to speak he would give way to an ex- 
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plosion of laughter, and thus betray 
their presence to the whispering lovers 
within the bower. Much constrained 
was he to prevent this catastrophe from 
occurring during the remainder of the 


time spent in listening to the conversa- 


tion, and he might not have succeeded 
in maintaining his gravity, notwithstand- 
ing all his efforts, had his amusement 
not been very much gratified by impa- 
tience at the dawdling manner in which 
Drayton mixed up business and pleasure 
—information concerning his arrange- 
ments for the elopement, the hour of 
starting, the train they would take, the 
performance of the marriage ceremony, 
etc., etc., with rhapsodies on Violet’s 
eyes, hair, complexion, and charms ge- 
nerally, and protestations of his own un- 
dying love for these perfections. 

‘* The puppy has even less sense than 
I gave him credit for,” thought the dis- 
gusted old gentleman, ‘‘and, heaven 
knows, that was little enough.” 

At last, however, they arrived at a 
knowledge of the leading facts that Dray- 
ton would be waiting with his carriage 
at ten o’clock on the next night, which 
was Wednesday, that Violet would join 
him, and that they were to take the 
train which left a neighboring station at 
12.40 P. M., and reach C at day- 
break on Thursday morning. This im- 
portant knowledge ascertained, they 
deemed it prudent to withdraw. 


The next morning, considerably before 
her usual hour for rising, or even of get- 
ting awake, Violet was startled by a vio- 
lent knocking at her chamber door. 
She sprang up on her elbow, and listen- 
ed for a moment in surprise. 

‘*What is the matter ?” she exclaimed 
at last. ‘* Sophy, is that you ?” 

‘*No,” answered her father’s voice. 
“‘TIt is I. Open the door, Violet.” 

Quite bewildered at such an unprece- 
dented occurrence as that her father 
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should be demanding admittance to her 
room, and at such an hour, she sprang 
from the bed, and hastily crossing the 
floor, unlocked the door, the thought 
flashing through her mind, ‘‘ He must 
have discovered everything. O, dear, 
what shall I do?” 

Mr. Norwood was standing in the pas- 
sage, fully equipped for traveling, with 
an open letter in his hand, and looking 
more stern than she had ever in her life 
seen his face, when her trembling fingers 
turned the handle of the door, and she 
met his eye. 

**Do you know anything about this ?” 
he inquired, extending the letter to her. 
She received it mechanically, and me- 
chanically attempted to read it. But, 


by this time, she was so thoroughly - 


frightened and perplexed, that she was 
literally unable to make the least sense 
of it. She saw that it was her sister’s 
writing, but at the same time she had a 
confused idea that it was Walter’s, his 
name occurring very frequently along 
the page as she ran her eye over it. The 
characters swam before her gaze, and 
giving up in despair the effort to master 
the contents herself, she cried in an hys- 
terical voice: 

*<Papa, I don’t understand it. I don’t 
know what you mean !” 

**So you knownothing about it, then,” 
said he, with a searching look, under 
which she shrank. ‘‘ Read the letter 
and you will understand; and dress as 
quickly as you can and come down. We 
must leave in the nine o’clock train for 
Caeten*? 

He pulled the door shut, leaving her 
more than ever bewildered. After a 
minute of helpless dismay she took the 
letter to the window and tried again to 
read it. This time she succeeded in 
making out its general drift, and she 
stood thunder-struck. Madgeand Wal- 
ter had eloped. 

The letter was written in the usual 
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style of such compositions, with one pe- 
culiarity which Violet might have re- 
marked if she had been in better posses- 
sion of her faculties. It was an almost 
literal rehash of the conversation she 
herself had held with Drayton the night 
before. But she did not notice this. 
She was at first lost in amazement, then 
succeeded indignation and anger, morti- 
fied vanity, outraged pride, a perfect tu- 
mult of passionate emotions! Ignoring, 
or perhaps even forgetting, that this was 
precisely what she was at that very time 
designing against her lover and her sis- 
ter, she felt aggrieved beyond the power 
of expression ‘‘that they should have 
dared to treat her so.” She sat down on 
the carpet and sobbed like a child. 

Before she had long indulged this 
cheerful occupation, the door opened 
hastily, and Sophy came hurrying in. 

‘* Miss Violet, master says x: 

The maid stopped short, aghast at the 
sight before her. But remembering her 
orders, she took breath and went on in 
the same tone: 

‘¢ Master says, are you ready, ma’am? 
that the carriage is at the door, and he’s 
waiting, and if you don’t make haste 
down you'll have to start without your 
breakfast. He’s done finished his.” 

Still the young lady sobbed on. 

‘€ Miss Violet; I’m afraid master ’ll be 
angry with you, if you don’t dress quick 
and go down. I never saw him in such 
a taking. He’s walking up and down 
the floor—and—do, ma’am, let me put 
on your shoes and stockings !” 

She took possession of one foot as she 
spoke, and the ceremony once com- 
menced, carried it on without giving her 
young mistress farther time for tears, or 
time for words; and Violet soon found 
herself down stairs in the breakfast room, 
sitting at table, Jervis putting sundry 
edibles on her plate, and Sophy exhort- 
ing her to drink a cup of coffee, at least, 
before she started. Her father was walk- 
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ing with heavy tread up and down the 
passage before the dining-room door. 

‘‘Have you finished your breakfast, 
my dear?” said he, stopping at last, and 
looking in. ‘‘Come on, if you have, 
for I’m afraid we shall be late.” 

He spoke kindly, for, notwithstanding 
his vexation about her meditated false- 
hoods, he felt sorry for the childish-look- 
ing tear-stained face. The tone encou- 
raged her to ask a question. 

‘“‘Papa,” she said timidly, hurrying 
to his side, ‘‘ what are we going to C—— 
for ?” 

‘“‘ Why, of course, I am following these 
runaways,” answered he. 

‘“‘But what for?” 

‘‘Humph !” he said, as if the question 
was a very foolish one. 

‘‘But why should I go? I had much 
rather stay at home. Please let me stay, 
papa?” 

‘‘Nonsense! Are you all ready? 
Come on. The carriage has been wait- 
ing this half hour past.” 

He led her along quickly, and put her 
in. 

‘* Here’s your glovesand handkerchief, 
Miss Violet, that you are forgetting,” 
said Sophy, thrusting them at her. The 
next moment her father was on the seat 
beside her, the door was shut, and they 
were driving off at around pace for the 
railroad station. 

Mr. Norwood leaned back and closed 
his eyes, looking so stern again that 
Violet judged it best to refrain from at- 
tempting conversation. She drew her 
veil over her face, and finished the fit of 
weeping which Sophy had so unceremo- 
niously interrupted. And so the time 
passed until their rapid drive brought 
them to the station not many minutes 
too soon, for the whistle was sounding, 
as the train was about to move off. 
After seeing her comfortably seated, her 
father left her, and then, as she felt her- 
self borne swiftly onward, she remem- 
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bered for the first time that she had left 
no note, not even a message, for her 
lover, to apprise him of her unexpected 
and involuntary journey. What would 
he think of her not keeping her appoint- 
ment? What would he think of the 
elopement? How would it all end, she 
wondered ? 

Punctual to his appointment, Mr. 
Drayton, leaving his carriage a little way 
from the garden gate, crept cautiously 
to his usual rendezvous, the arbor. He 
waited patiently for a short time, then 
restlessly, then impatiently, then he 
ventured to approach the house. All 
was darkness, no sign of light or life 
about it, not even a servant passing 
about. 

How long he held his tryst, he him- 
self, perhaps, could not have told. In 
a far from enviable or amiable mood, he 
finally retired, feeling very much as if 
he had been made a fool of. Most men, 
under similar circumstances, would have 
divined, or at least would have suspect- 
ed, that the fault was not with Violet, 
that some uncontrollable chance had 
prevented her keeping her appointment, 
but Drayton was neither very shrewd 
nor very good-natured. He was annoy- 
ed, almost angry at his disappointment ; 
he was inclined to visit that anger on 
Violet’s head. ; 

“She is so weak and childish, so 
easily influenced, there is no depending 
on her. After all, I am not sure but 
that I had better marry Madge. I like 
her much better than Violet in some 
respects. She is not so pretty, but she 
will wear better, even as to looks. Now, 
if it had been her, I’d like to see the 
thing that would stop her, when she had 
once made up her mind. Yes, I really 
think I like her better on the whole than 
this pretty doll, who has presumed to 
trifle with me in this manner.” 

Such was Mr. Drayton’s soliloquy 
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as he drove home in the darkness. 

The next morning, after much delibe- 
ration, he made up his mind to go over 
and pay his respects to Madge, gener- 
ously determining that he would be gov- 
erned by circumstances in the final 
bestowing of that priceless treasure, his 
hand. Violet’s beauty was pretty even- 
ly weighed against Madge’s sense and 
force of character. 

He was astonished beyond measure 
when he heard that all of the family, in- 
cluding Walter, (who, by the way, was 
always counted as one of them), had 
gone down to C——. ‘* What for?” he 
inquired. Jervis did not know. Miss 
Madge and Mass Walter went first, night 
before last, and master and Miss Violet 
went yesterday morning. That was all 
he knew. And he would tell, certainly. 

Mr. Drayton was puzzled. Perhaps, 
after all, it was not Violet’s fault that 
she had acted sostrangely. She might, 
however, have left a note—even a mes- 
sage. Heasked if no message had been 
left forhim. No—no message whatever. 

He wenthome; sulked all day; made 
up his mind to take the 12.40 train for 
C——; drove to the station through a 
drizzling rain, arriving just ten minutes 
too late; saw the lights of the train re- 
ceding in the distance, and drove back 
through the rain, and went to bed ina 
very bad humor indeed. The nexi 
morning he drove over again, taking 
care to be in time, and was soon rushing 
toward the solution of the mystery that 
puzzled him more and more the longer 
he thought of it. 
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Unhappy man! He was destined to 
obtain the solution sooner than he ex- 
pected. 

‘*Can you tell me what is the mean- 
ing of Miss Norwood’s having gone to 
C—— to be married ?” said a gentleman 
sitting a few seats distant from Mr. Dray- 
ton, to a friend just opposite him. 

“¢ What ?” asked the other, wondering- 
ly. 

**T see in this morning’s paper that 
Walter Harrington and Miss Norwood 
were married in C—— yesterday morn- 
ing.” 

“Ah! I had not noticed it. It is 
strange. I knew that Harrington was 
to marry her, but——oO, I'll tell you 
what I expect is the reason of her being 
married away from home. You know 
they are Catholics, and there is no priest 
up that way just now. Their late padre 
died not long ago, and his place has not 
been supplied yet. Of course, they did 
not choose to be married by a magistrate, 
and so——” 

‘But I should think a priest might 
have gone to them, instead of their 
going tohim. That’s the usual custom, 
I believe.” 

Drayton heard no more of the conver- 
sation. His eye fell upon the C—— 
paper, which he had bought from a 
newsboy a few moments before. With 
nervous haste he turned to the marriage 
column and read: 

‘* MARRIED.—This morning, at St. Patrick's 
Church, —— street, by the Rev. Thos. O'Don- 
nell, D. D., Walter Harrington, Esq., and Miss 


Margaret, eldest daughter of Hon. Edward 
Norwood, all of L—— county,” 


SE 
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** ACCEPTING THE SITUATION?’ 


cal writers of England of the 

last century says: ‘‘ No man 
can be too desirous of the glory of his 
country, nor too angry at its ill usage, 
nor too revengeful against those who 
abuse and betray it.” It is nota little 
inspiring to the heart and brain of one, 
in these collapsed sort of times, to read 
a: brave, old-fashioned sentiment like 
this. The drift of political writing at 
this moment is altogether another way. 
For a man to be angry now at the ruin 
of his country is to draw upon his head 
the censure of a thousand human asses, 
who, having made up their minds to 
‘faccept the situation,” can see only 
‘‘imprudence” and “ impracticability” 
in the more brave and patriotic man, 
who does not propose to ‘‘ accept” any 
** situation” which involves the loss of 
liberty and the destruction of his coun- 
try. Looking out, through the windows 
of the present time, into the history of 
the past, we find many great and glo- 
rious examples, which appeal to us with 
the power and the authority of battles, 
and triumphantly vindicate the manhood 
and the sagacity of those who have re- 
fused to accede to the demands of des. 
potism in every age. Aristotle was a 
member of the Cabinet of Alexander 
the Great, when he wrote his work on 
government, entitled PoLITICcs, which 
was in opposition to every principle of 
the ambition and tyranny of Alexander. 
No doubt the general run of the politi- 
cians of those times were quite shocked 
at the hardihood of Aristotle—they de- 
nounced him as an ‘‘ impracticable,” 
“extreme,” and ‘‘ imprudent” sort of 


WARNANE of the most eminent politi- 
we 


man, who refused to “‘ accept the situa- 
tion,” or to bend to the lessons of ‘‘ ma- 
nifest destiny.” But behold now what 
a different fate time has measured out to 
all these parties! While the thousands 
of timid or venal fools who cried out at 
the imprudence of Aristotle have passed 
away into a voiceless oblivion, and while 
even the glory of Alexander has grown 
dim, the book of Aristotle survives, as 
an oracle of political truth and wisdom 
for all generations of mankind. The 
work of the ‘‘ extremist,” who could not 
be silenced by the hope of office, nor the 
threats of power, lives in perennial glory, 
while all who denounced it have gone 
into. nothing but dust and oblivion. 
Their ignorance, their venality, and their 
cowardice have, thank God, perished 
with their own bones. The worms which 
fattened on their decaying carcasses are . 
now of just as much importance to the 
world as the once rich and swollen ‘‘ con- 
servatives,” whose total virtue and wis- 
dom consisted in ‘‘ accepting the situa- 
tion,” and eating the dirt of power like 
so many hungry dogs. This bit of his- 
tory must be taken as a lesson to those 
pitiable cowards in our midst, who are 
reduced to that last extremity of degra- 
dation which can see no sagacity in any- 
thing but ‘‘ accepting the situation” of 
admitted force, fraud, and usurpation, 
Alas, alas, what wretches ! what dogs ! 
_There is another example of a great 
and honest writer, 77#us Livius, who in 
the time of the Emperor Augustus wrote 
to discountenance the silly doctrine of 
“‘ accepting the situation,” which called 
for submission to wrong and oppression. 
The same did Sir Thomas More in the 
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time of Henry the Eighth. The works 
of Machiavelli were written in opposition 
to the ‘‘ situation” of Italy when it was 
ruled by princes who oppressed the peo- 
ple. The same may ,be said of the 
greater part of the poetical writings of 
Petrarch and Dante. These works, not- 
withstanding they were denounced by 
all the fools of their day, have been 
growing in the respect and admiration of 
mankind ever since. And all this time 
they have been the fountains from which 
honest men and patriots have imbibed 
lessons of liberty and truth. The world 
isas much better for having had such 
men in its generation, as it is worse from 
the legion of knaves or fools whose high- 
est maxim has been to “ accept the si- 
tuation,” whether good or bad. 

The writings of Harington, Sidney, 
and De Foe—those ever-to-be-revered 
names—which were such tremendous 
protests against the political ‘ situation’ 
in England in their days, were bitterly 
assailed by all the ignorant, or venal, or 
cowardly raff of politicians; but they 
worked upon the public opinion of Eng- 
land until the “ situation” was. entirely 
changed, and this once free republic of 
America was actually born out of the 
writings of these brave and true men. 

Such are the great results which come 
from refusing to accept the situation on 
the part of true and brave men in every 
age. All the liberty in the world was, 
from time to time, born of the proud re- 
sistance to the “‘ situation.” And all the 
usurpation, all the political crime, all 
the despotism in the world came imme- 
morially out of the accursed accept-the- 
situation policy. This has been the 
fruitful old mother of all abominations. 
It was the last and only friend that stood 
by George the Third in his battle against 
our forefathers. All those detested loy- 
alists of our Revolution, who had at last 
to flee as enemies of their country, were 
only for ‘‘ accepting the situation” when 
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despotism ruled over this land. Those 
who are now for ‘accepting the situa- 
tion” ought to get together in grand con- 
vocations, to celebrate the memory of 
their great-grandfathers, the traitors of 
our Revolution. Those who were for 
‘* accepting the situation” under George 
the Third, were princes of honor and 
manhood compared with the wretched 
cowardice or venality of those who now 
advise the people to ‘‘ accept the situa- 
tion,” under the black and dirty despot- 
ism of Grant and Congress. 

The scoundrel who proposes to ‘ ac- 
cept the situation,” when he sees the 
honor of his wife and daughter threat- 
ened, is a fit companion of that rene- 
gade politician who tells his countrymen 
that their liberties and rights are all 
passing away, and at the same time ad- 
vises them to “‘ accept the situation.” 

There is a passage in Cowley’s poem, 
defending the act of Brutus in killing the 
usurper Czesar, which ought to shame 
all such wretches as propose to accept 
the situation of any sort of wrong and 
oppression : 

“Can we stand by and see 
Om eon robbed, and bound and ravish'd 
Yet not to her assistance stir, 

Pleased with the strength and beauty of the 

ravisher ? 

Or shall we fear to kill him, if before 

The cancell'd name of friend he bore ?” 

Wherever the “situation” is that of 
usurpation, of oppression, and of wrong, 
it is precisely the duty, and it will be the 
happiness of every brave and true man 
to resist it, and if need be to punish the 
usurper and the despot. This proposi- 
tion will be disputed by no man of any 
sense. But we are told by all demo- 
cratic legislators, and democratic gov- 
ernors, that the present situation of our 
country is one that has been brought 
about by force, fraud, and by illegal vio- 
lence in the control of the elections in 
many of the States, and yet, astonish- 
ing fatuity, many of them tell us that 
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this horrid situation must be accepted 
as ‘‘an accomplished fact.” Was there 
ever yet a despotism so accomplished 
that it could not be upset by cutting the 
throats of the despots, and the universal 
reassertion of the free laws by the peo- 
ple? No usurpation ever yet became 
an ‘‘ accomplished fact,” until the great 
body of the people became. ‘‘ accom- 
plished” knaves or cowards. No usurp- 
ing act can ever wear the sanctity of law 
until it is voluntarily acquiesced in by 
the whole body of the people. The rea- 
son of mankind has agreed in bestowing 
unmeasured praise upon Brutus and his 
noble confederates who slew the great 
Cesar. And what was Ceesar’s crime? 
Why, simply, that he overthrew the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Rome by force and fraud. 

Now every democratic statesman pro- 
claims that Congress is overthrowing the 


Constitution of our coountry by force 
and fraud—the same instruments used 
by Cesar to make himself master of 


Rome. In what way, then, can Con- 
gress deserve a mercy that was not shown 
to the immortal Cesar? Are such 
common-place scoundrels as Sumner, 
Schenck, Butler, and Drake, to be treat- 
ed with a consideration which the heart 
of mankind has denied to one of the 
greatest heroes that ever lived? If Bru- 
tus was a patriot for ridding the world 
of Czsar, who dares be mean enough 
to advise the people of America to ac- 
cept and confirm the despotism inflicted 
by the fraudulent and illegal acts of 
Congress? 

‘¢ But the work has been done and 
cannot be helped,” says the submission- 
ist. We reply, that no work of despot- 
ism was ever yet so firmly done that 
time, pluck and patriotism might not 
undo it. Despotism never grows into 
law by being fixed upon a people by 
force. If it is lawful to resist and killa 
robber before he has taken away your 
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money, is it not equally so afterwards ? 
Does the time ever arrive when a man, 
or a people, can be lawfully obliged to 
accept the situation of being plundered 
of money, or liberty? Never. The 
right to resist a situation imposed by 
force and traud is inalienable and inde- 
structible. It outlasts the separate life 
of all generations of men. It is a most 
absurd and wicked position to say that 
the people of any State can be in such 
a ‘‘ situation” as not. to have a right to 
defend and preserve their liberties, and 
much more, that they must not oppose 
tyrants and usurpers because they have 
entrenched themselves in superior pow- 
er. If a ‘‘ situation” imposed by usurp- 
ation and force can be respected as law, 
then every robber and murderer, who 
has force enough, may make himself the 
lawful ruler of any people. If Rob Roy 
had conquered Scotland with his High- 
land robbers, would he have been a law- 
ful ruler of that country? Would Mas- 
aniello, or Jack Straw, had they suc- 
ceeded, been lawful rulers? Just as 
much, certainly, as the illegal rule of 
Congress is law, and no more. Itisa 
duty which every man owes to himselt 
and to society not to ‘‘ accept any situa- 
tion” which is in violation of liberty and 
right. Says Seneca: Vitam tibi ips si 
negas, multis negas—if we suffer tamely 
a lawless attack upon our property and 
rights, we encourage it, and involve 
others in our doom. 

It was a maxim of Cicero that, ‘‘ He 
who does not resist mischief or oppres- 
sion, when he may, is guilty of the same 
crime as if he deserted his parents, his 
friends, and hhis country.” 

Once the Decemviri of Rome over- 
threw the liberties of the people, by acts 
less offensive to reason and decency than 
the ‘situation’ which Congress has 
fixed upon our country; but the Roman 
people, instead of ‘‘ accepting the situa- 
tion,” threw it off, and passed a most 
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terrible retaliatory law against the De- 
cemviri, which is described by Livy in 
these words: ‘‘ The former consular law 
for appealing to the people, (the first 
and only great support of liberty,) hav- 
ing been overturned by the usurpation 
of the Decemviri, was now not only res- 
tored, but fortified by a new law, which 
forbid the creating of any magistrate 
without appeal, and made it lawful to 
kill any man that did so.” 

That is the way every brave and vir- 
tuous people treated the “situation” 
which has grown out of usurpation and 
orce. The man who accepts a dishon- 
orable ‘‘ situation,” or who councils 
acquiescence in unlawful acts of govern- 
ment, himself becomes a party to the 
crime. This proposition will be denied 
by no man of intelligence. And, in the 
light of it, how must we view those de- 
mocratic politicians who properly de- 


nounce the acts of Congress as usurpa- 
tion, fraud, force, and intolerable op- 
pression, and then turn round and coun- 
sel the people to ‘‘ accept the situation ?” 
How can any man of honor and patriot- 
ism propose to accept such a situation ? 

But it will be said, the States are pow- 


erless to resist the wrong. They can be 
powerless only from the cowardice or 
villainy of the people. To say that 
these States are powerless, is to proclaim 
at once the corruption and dishonor of 
the people; or, to say the least, of their 
leaders. And again, the politician who 
thinks the States are powerless, betrays 
an ignorance of the system of govern- 
ment established by our fathers. There 
was no one thing which the States guard- 
ed with a more jealous care than their 
sovereignty, or their ability to protect 
themselves from the least encroachments 
by the federal government. It was for 
this purpose, as Madison tells us in the 
Federalist, that ‘‘ The powers delegated 
by the proposed Constitution to the Fe- 
deral Government are few and defined. 
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Those which are to remain in the State 
Governments are numerous and unde- 
fined. The powers reserved to the seve- 
ral States will extend to all the objects 
which, in the ordinary course of affairs, 
concern the lives, liberties, and proper- 
ties of the people, and the internal or- 
der, improvement, and prosperity of the 
State.” Again, in another number of 
the Federalist, Madison said: ‘‘ The 
State Governments will have the advan- 
tage of the Federal Government, whc- 
ther we compare them in respect to the 
immediate dependence of the cne or the 
other; to the weight of personal influ- 
ence which each side will possess; to 
the powers respectively vested in them. 
The State Governments may be regard- 
ed as constituent and essential parts of 
the Federal Government, whilst the lat- 
ter is nowise essential to the operation 
or organization of the former. With- 
out the intervention of the State Legis- 
latures, the President of the United 
States cannot be elected at all.” 

Again, in still another number of the 
Federalist, Madison said: ‘‘ Should an 
unwarrantable measure of the Federal 
Government be unpopular in particular 
States, * * the means of opposition 
to it are powerful and at hand. The 
disquietude of the people; their repug- 
nance, and perhaps refusal to co-operate 
with the officers of the Union; the pow- 
ers of the Executive magistracy of the 
State; the embarrassments created by 
legislative devices, would oppose, in any 
State, difficulties not to be despised ; 
would form, in a large State, very se- 
rious impediments; and where the sen- 
timents of several adjoining States hap- 
pened to be in unison, would present 
obstructions which the Federal Govern- 
ment would hardly be willing to en- 
counter.” 

Here we see that the great statesman 
who has been called ‘‘ the Father of the 
Constitution,” believed that the States 
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had reserved to themselves sufficient 

power to completely oppose and defeat 
any act of usurpation on the part of the 
Federal Government. 

But Alexander Hamilton went even 
beyond Madison in the assertion of the 
right and power of the State to resist 
illegal acts from the Federal Govern- 
ment. He said, in the twenty-eighth 
number of the Federalist: *‘It may be 
received as an axiom in our political sys- 
tem, that the State Governments will, 
in all possible contingencies, afford com- 
plete security against invasions of the 
public liberty by the national authority. 
The Legislatures can discover the dan- 
ger at a distance, and possessing all the 
organs of civil power, they can at once 
adopt a regular plan of opposition, in 
which they can combine all the re- 
sources of the community. * * * 
The State Governments can take mea- 
sures for their own defense, with all the 
celerity, regularity and system of inde- 
pendent nations.” 

It ought not to take any of our Demo- 
cratic Governors long to comprehend the 
great and saving fact that no State can 
be helpless except in the weakness of its 
own virtues, or in the cowardice of its 
own officers. 

Said John Marshall, afterwards the 
eminent Chief Justice, replying to those 
who dreaded that the Federal Govern- 
ment might some day usurp powers not 
delegated to it by the States: ‘‘ The 
Federal Government is not supported 
by force, but depending on our own free 
will, (z. ¢., the free will of the States.) 
When experience shall show us any in. 
convenience, we can then correct it.” 

Chancellor Pendleton, in the same 
convention, discussing the remedy which 
the States had against Federal usurpa- 
tion, said: ‘‘ We will assemble in con- 
vention, (of the State,) wholly recall our 
delegated powers, or reform them, so as 
to prevent such abuse, and punish those 
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servants who have perverted powers de- 
signed for our happiness to their own 
emolument.” 

Such was the universal sentiment of 
the great statesmen who formed this 
government. Did they understand the 
nature of the Constitution which they 
formed? If they did, it must be evi- 
dent that those politicians of the present 
day, who talk of the helplessness of the 
States, wholly misunderstand the in- 
alienable rights and powers of the States. 
Not a single magistrate in any State, 

unless it be that of California,) has 
evinced the least appreciation of the 
right and power of the State to check 
the progress of Federal usurpation and 
oppression, during this whole reign of 
violence and fraud. Whenever a single 
Governor of true pluck, and of compre- 
hensive knowledge of the rights of his 
State, is elected, the work of reaction 
will begin. But there can be no reac- 
tion as long as Democratic Governors 
and Democratic Legislatures incessant- 
ly, and, as we think, ignominiously, 
yield to the usurpations of the negro 
government at Washington. This talk 
about ‘‘ accepting the situation” is, of 
all things, precisely what the usurping 
scoundrels at Washington delight to 
hear. They might well afford to pay 
Democratic Governors and _ legislators 
hundreds of thousands of dollars for 
such expressions, for they help to eat all 
intelligence and faith and pluck out of 
the popular mind. 

The whole truth is, and we may as 
well be plain about it, the Democratic 
party is using* altogether too light tim- 
ber for official posts in these times. 
What we want, and must have, is more 
strength of brain and will. Capacity 
and pluck are divine gifts for political 
leaders just now. We must put forward 
a less number of boobies, and more men 
of genuine statesmanship and courage. 
Whenever a politician begins to talk 
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about ‘‘ accepting the situation,” that 
must end him for all party purposes, 
There is no sap in him, unless we prefer 
the other view, and say there is nothing 
but saf in him. He won’t do for these 
times. The times are altogether sharp, 
angular, and full of fierce and aggres- 
sive forces. What shall a dull fellow—a 
hesitating, timid, yielding, mush-and- 
milk kind of man—do here? See how 
he slops around, but does nothing. He 
is a bulrush. Nothing but stout oaks 
can keep root in this current. It is the 
bulrush, or other sort of weed, which 
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in Queer. -[July, 
‘‘accepts the situation,” and bends or 
breaks in the sweeping tide. It is the 
oak only which holds up its head, and 
stands erect in great freshets. 

Such are the men we must have, or 
none atall; for the reason that all others 
are nomen. We will go into no more 
campaigns with leaders who ‘accept 
the situation,” and turn the other cheek 
to be slapped by the hand of despotism. 
We must have such leaders as will rather 
strike the head of despotism from its 
shoulders, if that shall prove to be the 
only last resort of liberty. 
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WHY THEY SHAVE IN QUEER. 


ca | HE moment you enter the king- 
ge weaidom of Queer, which extends 
Billfar into the dim distance to the 


North, and borders in a line drawn 
nearly east and west, for a thousand 
miles on the Odd Sea, you will be struck 
by the fact that all the inhabitants of the 
country are closely shaven. Such a 
thing as a beard, a pair of whiskers, or 
the faintest approach to a moustache, is 
not to be seen. As you enter Rococo, 
which is the capital, you will observe a 
forest of barber’s poles lining the streets, 
all having those red and white stripes 
which are peculiar, I suppose, to the 
poles of barbers almost everywhere; and 
‘the guild which embraces the sober and 
worthy persons, whose business it is to 
take daily trom our chins those unneces- 
sary hairs which Nature, knowing no 
better, will place there, is a power in 
the state. Louis XI., of France, had a 
barber for Prime Minister, but in Queer, 
every minister of state has to pass an 
examination as to his ability in shave- 
manship; and if Otto von Bismarck- 
Schénhausen, William H. Seward, Wil- 
liam E. Gladstone, or any one of the 
great and good men engaged in brilli- 


antly bringing their several countries to 
the verge of ruin, were aspirants for office 
in Queer, they would be obliged to show 
they could beat up soap to an emollient 
consistence, and impart a keen edge to 
an obstinate razor. 

I reside most of the time in Queer— 
indeed, I may be said to be a naturalized 
citizen of that extensive realm. There 
is quite an American colony there. Ho- 
race Greeley has a farm close by me; 
the next country-seat to mine belongs 
to James Fisk, Jr., the war-worn and 
gallant Colonel of the Ninth Regiment, 
N. Y. S. M.; and I can just see from 
my verandah the gilded dome and num- 
berless turrets of Air Castle, owned by 
the distinguished George Francis Train; 
while behind this stands, though quite 
beyond my view, the mansion, built of 
the purest white marble, of Susan B. 
Anthony. As an adopted citizen then, 
partly because it is my duty, and partly 
because I have some notion of carpet- 
bagging myself into an office in time, 
I like to know the why and wherefore of 
things about me; and this is wherefore 
I have discovered the reason why they 
shave in Queer. 
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Once upona time, then, there reigned 

over the country of Queer aking named 
Lam. He and his wife, Queen Pam, 
lived together long and happily, but 
were without children, over which they 
mourned a little at times. At length, 
when they were both well stricken in 
years, there was born to them a beauti- 
ful little prince, to whom they gave the 
name of Ramjam. He was at once 
created Prince of Strange, Duke of 
Quizby, and Baron of Bizarre, and was 
appointed, before he was even laid in 
the cradle, a field marshal and com- 
mander-in-chief of all the royal armies. 

At the christening of the prince all the 
fairies of the realm attended, as seems 
by the most authentic documents, to be 
their custom on such occasions, in order 
to bestow the most valuable gifts on the 
young prince. Their names and resi- 
dences had been taken carefully from the 
Great Book of Fairies, kept by the Lord 
Chancellor; and that high and mighty 
functionary had written each of them a 
special invitation on rose-tinted paper, 
scented with essence of a thousand flow- 
ers, and sealed with fragrant wax of a 
peach-blossom color. In his great 
anxiety to have no one omitted in these 
invitations, his lordship managed to 
leave out the most powerful of all the 
tribe, the old Fairy Grum. But she 
came to the christening feast neverthe- 
less. 

When the prince was about to be 
christened the fairies brought their gifts 
forward. One presented him with beau- 
ty; another with wit; another with 
winning manners; another with riches; 
another with long life; and so on 
through a long list of things desirable 
either as possessions or qualities. At 


length, after all the rest had concluded, 
the Fairy Grum said: 
“Though I was not invited-———” 
“All a mistake, my dear madam, I 
esutrs you,” interrupted the Lord Chan- 
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cellor, and he bowed until the curls of 
his immense wig almost touched the 
floor. 

** Possibly,” said the fairy, frowning ; 
‘‘ possibly a fairy of my standing and 
position could have been unintentionally 
overlooked. We will not discuss that 
matter, if you please, my Lord Fussan- 
fuss. Iam _ here without asking, and I 
give the prince the power of becoming 
invisible at will, commencing with his 
twenty-first birthday. All that he has 
to do, after that date, when he wishes no 
one to see him, is to pull his moustache, 
or let some one else pull it, on the right 
side, and he will be hidden from every 
eye. When he desires to become visi- 
ble again, he has only to pull his mous- 
tache on the left side, and,” added she, 
maliciously, ‘‘I wish him much joy of 
this useful power.” 

Every one admired this novel gift, 
which they declared to be both curious 
and valuable; and they were still dis- 
cussing it, when the fairy Good Gra- 
cious, who had been detained a little 
longer than she had expected among 
the mountains of the Caucasus, «where 
her daughter had just married with the 
fairy king of those parts, entered the 
apartment. She apologised for her late 
arrival, and was at once told of the rich 
gifts, and especially of the power confer- 
red by the fairy Grum. 

‘¢In that case,” she said, for she pe- 
netrated the malignant intention and 
sinister design of her sister, ‘I shall 
merely add to what he has received by 
giving him the power of summoning me, 
whenever Grum’s gift has brought him 
into trouble. All that he has to do is to 
pull both sides of his moustache at once, 
calling my name, and I will come at the 
summons, and extricate him from his 
difficulty.” 

At this every one wondered, and 
thought this a privilege not of any prac- 
tical value, since the last power given 
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the prince was especially desirable, and 
such as every one would like to possess. 
However, mirth and feasting soon put 
an end to these reflections, and it was 
not until a late hour in the morning 
that the revelry terminated, and the 
guests of the royal family sought their 
homes. 

Very little occurred during the mino- 
rity of the prince worthy of being chro- 
nicled. The heir-apparent was obedient 
to his teachers, respectful to his parents, 
courteous to the nobles of the court, 
and kind to the people at large. He 
outstripped his schoolmates in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, and by the time he 
reached his majority, was a very accom- 
plished prince indeed—declared by the 
wise men of the kingdom to be fit to rule 
over any people, and all united in pre- 
dicting that his reign would be long and 
hapvy. To crown his happiness, his 
father asked and obtained for him the 
hand of the beautiful Princess Niminy- 
piminy, who was the only child and sole 
heiress of the ruler of the kingdom of 
Bosh, With her portrait the prince fell 
very much in love, and the princess with 
his, so that when they met to formally 
celebrate the nuptials, after having been 
married by proxy at the Court of Bosh, 
their mutual affection, on a contempla- 
tion of each other’s perfections, only 
grew stronger. The home wedding was 
a wonderful affair, long to be remember- 
ed for its incidents, and the rejoicing ot 
the people. There was a banquet by 
day at the royal palace, with oxen roast- 
ed outside for the common people, while 
the fountain in the public square ran 
with the best of wine for every one to 
drink—and the wine of Queer was ot 
such a nature that the more you drank 
the clearer your head grew, wherein it 
differed from wines of this and most 
countries. At night, there was a grand 
ball in the royal reception chamber, at- 
tended by the foreign ambassadors and 


the high dignitaries of state, and by 
everybody who was anybody, while the 
crowd outside were treated to a sight of 
the rich dresses of the guests as they en- 
tered, and to a grand display of fire- 
works, the last piece displaying the let- 
ters R. and N., in blue fire, with a bor- 
der of red, white and green. 

The next day King Lam, being quite 
old and infirm, abdicated in favor of his 
son, who ascended the throne as King 
Ramjam the First. 

Everything went along very pleasant- 
ly for a week. At the end of that time, 
as King Ramjam was seated in his easy 
chair, and thinking over the fact that he 
was only a week over twenty-one years 
old, and yet was already a monarch and 
a husband, when the young queen came 
in, and seeing that he had not observed 
her, reached her hand over his right 
shoulder, and playfully pulled his mous- 
tache. Toher great horror, he sudden- 
ly disappeared. She rubbed her eyes, 
at first thinking she had been struck 
blind; but there was the chair—it and 
every inanimate object in the room was 
visible—and the prince was gone. While 
she was wondering at this remarkable 
phenomenon, she heard the prince’s 
voice, and at the same time felt an invi- 
sible pair of arms around her, and a kiss 
from invisible lips. With a loud scream 
of horror and affright, she sprang from 
the unseen arms, and ran from the room 
to the apartments of the queen mother. 
Here she was about to recount the fright- 
ful occurrences, when she heard the 
king’s voice at her elbow, and not being 
able to see its owner, shrieked again 
and hid her face in her hands. 

As for the king, he was very much as- 
tonished at the conduct of Queen Nim- 
inypiminy, until on looking down, he 
could not see his own hands, and on far- 
ther efforts, could perceive no part of his 
own person. He thought at first, also, 
that he had been stricken with sudden 
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blindness, but was disabused of that no- 
tion, when he saw everything else in the 
room, including his fleeing wife. He 
followed her at once, passing the senti- 
nel on duty in the corridor, who made 
no salute as he saw no one, and entered 
without question the apartment of his 
mother, where the young queen had 
taken refuge. Here he was struck with 
the horror shown by every one at the 
sound of his voice, and it vexed and em- 
barrassed him. so much that he pulled 
his own moustache violently. As he 
happened to use the left hand, he became 
visible at once, and the queen, on raising 
her head, beheld the king at her side. 

And now the queen mother remem- 
bered the gift of the Fairy Grum, and 
narrated the events, long since then for- 
gotten, of the christening feast. She 
told him also of the promise of the Fairy 
Good Gracious to come to his assistance 
when called, and implored him to call 
her, and ask to be rid of a gift which 
must prove a source of annoyance. To 
this the young queen joined her suppli- 
cations. ‘‘ There were times,” said the 
young majesty, “‘when a wife might 
wish herself to be unseen; but to gift a 
husband with such a privilege was dan- 
gerous. Besides, to be forced to relin- 
quish the precious privilege of pulling 
her husband’s whiskers, under penalty 
of having him dissolve into thin air— 
that would be monstrous!” But the 
king was so tickled with the possession 
of this singular power, that he stoutly 
refused to abandon it; and, upon being 
pressed farther, avoided all importunities 
by astout pull on his right moustache, 
by means of which he vanished right 
away, before his august consort by a pull 
at his left moustache could force him to 
be left behind. 

The disappearance produced great 
alarm. At last when, by means of reach- 
ing wands in all directions, they were 
Satisfied that the king had left the apart- 
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ment, they held a council to determine 
what was best'to do. They could not 
agree on any course of action, except to 
never rest beseeching his majesty to 
summon some one who might be able to 
rid him of this dreaded power; and they 
further agreed that his majesty’s posses- 
sion of the power should be kept a _pro- 
found secret. With this last point clear- 
ly understood, the impromptu council 
closed. 

But a secret entrusted to a number 
diffuses itself like air. Among those 
present was the Mistress of the Robes, 
the Baroness of Gabbleton, and she, as 
a great secret, communicated the fact to 
her hushand, who was one of the Royal 
counsellors. The Baron incautiously 
dropped a hint of the matter to his con- 
fidential body-servant, who speedily 


wormed it out of his master, and then 
imparted it to a boon companion, whom 


he swore to secrecy. The latter men- 
tioned it to his master, the Colonel Von 
Rubadub, of the 224th Royal Infantry, 
as he was shaving him. From thence 
the story went up and down, permeated 
the court circle, and circulated in the 
beer-shops, meeting with the same story 
that had gone out in a similar way from 
another lady at the council; and these 
two with another, and the three with a 
fourth, and so on, until at length there 
was not any man, woman or child in the 
whole kingdom of Queer that had not 
been told how their august sovereign, 
the King Ramjam, had the power to be- 
come invisible at pleasure. 

Such a sensation! First one of curio- 
sity and then one of fear. The revenue 
officials who used to occasionally appro- 
priate some of the taxes to their own 
use—such things being never done ex- 
cept in the kingdom of Queer—were 
afraid to take their toll of the public 
grist, for fear the king might possibly 
step in and overhaul their accounts, or 
inspect the whole theft at the time it was 
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done. The bakers were afraid to 
whiten their bread with a little alum; 
and the milkman dared not eke out his 
scanty supply by drawing from the cow 
with the iron tail. Little boys forbore 
to rob the orchards, lest the king might 
be lurking around with a cane in his 
hand. Servant-maids, sent on errands, 
declined to waste their time in chatting 
with some good-looking policeman, and 
had no reason for excusing their fault by 
saying they had to wait at the grocer’s 
until other customers were served; for 
they feared the invisible and ubiquitous 
monarch might suddenly appear to ex- 
pose the falsehood. Everybody was on 
his best behavior, lest he might be dis- 
covered and punished by one who could 
see every one when ie desired it, while 
they could not see him. 

But, if such good results were pro- 
duced, the terror inspired had also its 
inconveniences. No one felt secure that 
the privacy of his or her apartments 
were sacred. It would be a mean thing 
for a king and a gentleman to enter a 
house unasked, because he could do it 
without the knowledge of the inmates; 
but there was a bare possibility that the 
king, in exulting over this great power, 
might for a moment forget that he was 
not only the first man but the first gen- 
tleman of his realm. By dwelling on 
the bare possibility, they began to be- 
ieve it probable; and by considering 
the probability, the public mind was at 
length brought to believe the thing ac- 
tually so, by which process even Benja- 
min F. Butler might be brought at 
length to consider himself a saint. All 
Queer settled down into the steady con- 
viction, that King Ramjam passed his 
days and nights in entering the dwel- 
ling-houses of his faithful subjects, and 
there inspecting all the details of domes- 
tic life, or in walking along the streets 
and listening to the conversation of the 


passers. 
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At first, this provoked a deal of loy- 
alty and preserved decorum. No one 
mentioned the king, or the ex-king, or 
any of the royal kinsfolk, without speak- 
ing of them in the highest terms of 
praise. Nothing was heard but pane- 
gyrics on the wisdom, honor and other 
excellent qualities of the reigning fami- 
ly. But this grew very irksome. . The 
people chafed under it. They dared not 
conspire. They were afraid to sound 
each other’s sentiments. Their confi- 
dence might be shared by the king in 
person. At length, by a common im- 
pulse, the nobles, the army, the officials 
and the common people bent their way 
to the palace in one tumultuous but de- 
termined body, and demanded that King 
Ramjam should at once sign his proper 
abdication, and pledge himself to leave 
the realm never to return. As there 
was some delay in acceding to this start- 
ling demand, the mob stormed the pa- 
lace, plundered it of its contents, took 
the queen, with the ex-king and ex- 
queen, prisoners, and proceeded to in- 
stal a new occupant of the throne in the 
person of the lieutenant-general in com- 
mand of the army, the Field Marshal 
Count of Fightanfiraway. King Ram- 
jam, seeing it was no use to attempt fac- 
ing the insurgents, gave his right mous- 
tache a vigorous pull, and thus evaded 
the wrath of his people. He became 
invisible, and escaped from the palace, 
merely taking the precaution to carry 
off the crown jewels, and a million or 
two of ducats in bank-notes, to supply 
his immediate necessities. 

The king wandered through the 
streets, passing the groups who were dis- 
cussing the events of the day, and at 
length came to a neat little cottage on 
the outskirts, where ‘there dwelt his old 
nurse who had been pensioned off by 
his father and mother, and who dwelt 
there in ease and comfort with her own 
son, who was about the king’s age. To 
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his nurse and his foster-brother, who 
had not been apprised of recent events, 
he narrated his reverses, and received 
their sympathy. He commissioned Fi- 
delius, for such was the name of the 
nurse’s son, to go to the town and learn 
the fate of his queen and parents. The 
foster-brother soon returned, bringing 
word that the new King Fightanfiraway, 
in order to strengthen his popularity, 
had not only freed the queen and his 
father and mother, but had assigned 
them palaces and an income. But a 
proclamation had been issued banishing 
Ramjam himself, and forbidding any 
one to harbor or shelter him under pain 
of death. 

Relieved from alarm about the safety of 
those so dear to him, and fearful of com- 
reas his nurse and her son, he left 
the friendly cottage in spite of the en- 
treaties of its inmates. By noon-time 
he came to a small village. He was 
now invisible, and just as he entered the 
main street he felt a severe blow on his 
back, which took away his breath, He 
turned quickly and beheld a peasant 
who was standing in amazement, hav- 
ing swung his cudgel at random, and 
felt it knocked from his hands without 
any 2pparent cause. The king, forget- 
ting his invisibility, asked him angrily 
what he meant. The man stared a mo- 
ment, and then shouting—“‘ The king! 
the king!” took to his heels in a direc- 
tion opposite to that from which the 
voice had come. 

At the cry the people of the village 
poured out, armed with sticks and stones, 
determined to capture, or even slay the 
royal intruder, and they commenced a 
fire of missiles so dense, that though 
Ramjam ran off as speedily as possible, 
he was knocked down several times, and 
managed to reach an adjoining grove 
and seat himself under a tree, all cov- 
ered with bruises. 
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“Good gracious!” said the king, 
‘‘what a ruffianly set of wretches !” 

No sooner had he said the words than 
a beautiful woman made her appear- 
ance. 

_"T am Good Gracious,” she said; 
** how can I serve you ?” 

‘¢ By taking this power from me en- 
tirely,” said the king. 

‘¢ That is beyond my reach,” was the 
answer; ‘‘ but I can restore you to your 
throne, if I have full powers.” 

“Take them, then,” said the king, 
“for I consent to anything;” and the 
fairy disappeared. 

That very day the new king, missing 
the money which Ramjam had carried 
away, was forced to impose an addition- 
al tax, and the people not being as easily 
managed as the modern Yankees, were 
soon ripe for another change of dynasty, 
and gathered in a group before the royal 
palace. Here the fairy appeared before 
them, and after haranguing them upon 
the comfort they had enjoyed under the 
previous dynasty, proposed a compro- 
mise which would relieve them of their 
fears, and ensure good government. 
The danger lay, she said, in pulling the 
moustache of the monarch. It could be 
averted by leaving no moustache to pull. 
So it was agreed on that the king should 
be recrowned—and King Fightanfiraway 
confirmed the agreement, on condition 
that his successor appeared without any 
beard on his face, and in his coronation 
oath promised to shave daily. In order 
to keep him in countenance, it was made 
a law of the land that his people should 
shave like himself, and that each officer 
of state, from the highest to the lowest, 
should be a professional barber. On 
these terms, King Ramjam was brought 
back and recrowned with great rejoic- 
ing; and the Lam-Ramjam dynasty has 
continued to sway the sceptre for a pe- 
riod nearly as long as that of Grimaldi 
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has reigned over the puissant principali- 
ty of Monaco. 
And that is why and wherefore they 
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all shave in Queer, and accounts for the 
superabundance of barber’s poles in that 
quarter. Si none vero e ben trovato, 
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THE FREE-LOVE BANDITTI. 


Py, Sap} OW that the greatest scandal of 
AN the day has passed through its 
wei) judicial phase, the looker-on 
turns with feelings of mingled amuse- 
ment and disgust toward the gang of 
free-lovers that infest the office of the 
Tribune, the Independent, and similar 
Pagan sheets, and that in their latest at- 
tempt to corrupt public sentiment have 
met with such a signal rebuke. One 
might suppose that their natural audaci- 
ty would be a little weakened by their 
failure. But they come on, like the 
clown in the pantomime, and with a cry 
“Here we are!” go through their usual 
performance. Not content with the de- 
cisive verdict of the jury, and the still 
more decisive verdict of public opinion, 
they are for rearguing a case forever de- 
cided; agitating the question of their 
own folly and wickedness; pursuing the 
man whom they have injured, and whom 
they hate pecause they have injured 
him, and striving to make him a scape- 
goat to bear their manifest and manifold 
sins to the wilderness. In this delight- 
ful business we have all sorts of people 
engaged in all sorts of antics, and say- 
ing all sorts of things. We have the 
odor-loving Tilton, who freshens his 
hyacinthine locks with douguet d’ Afrique, 
Mrs. Stanton, the Turveydrop of the 
shriekers for suffrage, who does the de- 
portment and some of the gabbling for 
a number of silly women who make 
themselves the butts of the newspapers; 
that infinitesimal portion of a cipher 
ground down toa fine point, who died and 
was buried in the mire of his own tes- 
timony, the late Oliver Johnson; and 


those lovely and utterly perfect pinks of 
propriety who indulge in fool speeches 
over tea and toast at Delmonico’s eating- 
houses, and under’the name of Sorosis, 
or Psoriasis Manhattanensis, are addict- 
ed to the cheerful habit of scratching 
each other’s backs in the petty journals. 
With these come the profane and irasci- 
ble Greeley, who is himself respectable 
for his brains and his observance of the 
conventionalities of married life, and 
who has been dragged in by a fancied 
duty to stand by some of his more dis- 
reputable understrappers ; Mrs. Runkle, 
who seems to be a rather amiable per- 
son, disposed to believe all her geese the 
most graceful swans, and to swallow size 
grano salis, whatever is told her by any 
interesting person she may pick up; 
Mr. Ayer, the down-east nostrum-ven- 
der, who makes physic tor fools, but is 
not fool enough to take his own physic ; 
and a number of the smaller fry who 
follow the rest in an imbecile way. All 
are frantically engaged in an endeavor 
to persuade themselves that they were 
not knocked on the head recently, and 
to persuade others that they should not 
be buried out of sight decently. They 
evidently do not understand why Daniel 
M‘Farland was acquitted of the false 
charge of murder, and they as evidently 
mistake the whole nature of the late 
trial, 

The miserable set assume that the 
slayer of Richardson was discharged 
unscathed throngh the plea of insanity 
urged in his behalf. This is a gross 
blunder. Perhaps the man was mad 
when he meted to Richardson the dog’s 
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death. The evidence on which the ex- 
perts based their judgment seems to 
have been sufficient. It is possible that 
the statements may not have been true, 
or the experts may have erred in judg- 
ment. It matters not either way. No 
twelve honest men, under the circum- 
stances, could have rendered a different 
verdict. The rules of the common law 
are universal, and admit of no excep- 
tion. Hence sometimes they might 
work injustice by their universality. To 
remedy this in civil cases, to redress a 
wrong for which the strict law provides 
no relief, as well as to prevent a wrong 
for which the law could afford no suffi- 
cient redress, the wisdom of our fathers 
brought forth the process of equity, and 
gave us the chancellor to effect that 
which was beyond the power of the 
judge. In criminal cases no such con- 
trivance exists, and there the equity lies 
with the jury. It is within the scope of 
their oath to see that through a stupid 
adherence to the letter and a violation 
of the spirit of the law, no injustice be 
done to the prisoner at the bar. - When 
a base and vile wretch, professing to be 
the family friend, aggravates difficulties 
between man and wife, and on the plea 
that the latter is ‘‘ luscious” and invit- 
ing, engages her to marry him while yet 
she is a wife; assists her to rob her hus- 
band of his children; aids her in obtain- 
ing a fraudulent divorce ; and persists in 
conduct which by its openness damns 
the reputation of the woman he pro- 
posed to make the mother of his chil- 
dren; when this is done—and much 
more was done here—the law affords no 
redress. The wronged man has only 
one resource left. He is obliged to slay 
his wronger as he would any other ra- 
vaging beast; and you can not convict 
of murder for such a killing, until all 
the sense of honor and right, and fair 
play, has left the community ; nor even 
then, unless, as Byron expresses it about 
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the weavers, ‘‘ you have twelve butchers 
for a jury and a Jeffries for a judge.” 

It was not the trial of Daniel M‘Far- 
land, however, to which the public were 
invited. The prisoners were in the wit- 
ness-box, or among the spectators, and 
not at the bar. It was the trial of a gang 
ot social banditti which had been in- 
dicted by public opinion, and who stood 
before the jury charged with a violation 
of good conduct, a contempt for decency 
and an insensibility to shame. They 
felt this themselves. Hence the em- 
ployment of private counsel; hence the 
bold and audacious nature of their tes- 
timony; hence their outcry when they 
left the court-room branded with their 
crimes; and hence the persistent and 
baffled malice with which they continued 
their attacks upon the man whose hearth 
their vile favorite polluted, and whose 
unhappy wife has been made a thing 
for the scorn and pity of the world. It 
was with them a struggle to escape from 
their own just condemnation. They were 
their own witnesses. They had every 
chance to give their own version. But 
against them was an array of testimony 
so powerful, that nothing they could in- 
vent was strong enough to break it 
down. The jury went to the real mat- 
ter at issue, looked to the real merits of 
the case, and gave a verdict in accord- 
ance with justice, and one that is sus- 
tained and applauded by an honest and 
enlightened public opinion. 

By an injudicious and unjust attack 
on her by the associate counsel for the 
defence, Mrs. Runkle was made an ob- 
ject of interest, and her testimony look- 
ed for with anxiety. She was denounced 
as a procuress, when she seems to have 
been merely a dupe. She apparently 
believed all Mrs. M‘Farland’s stories, 
and under the force of her sympathy for 
the sufferings of the woman, and the 
prick of a disposition to meddle, was 
urged on to her ownconfusion. Buther 








zeal in what she thought was a good 
cause seems sadly to have impaired her 
memory. She was a double witness— 
she testified at the bogus suit for divorce 
in Indiana, and at the trial of the free- 
lovers in New York. There is a singu- 
lar discrepancy between these; and it is 
remarkable how much milder the evi- 
.dence in New York, where there were 
counsel to cross-examine, seems to be, 
than it was in Indiana, where it assumed 
the nature of ex-farte testimony. Thus 
in Indiana she testified that ‘‘ she made 
the acquaintance of Mrs. M‘Farland 
through reading a poem which was pub- 
lished in the Judependent, and was said 
to have been written by her ;” that ‘‘she 
obtained her whereabouts from the edit- 
or of the Judependent ;” and that ‘she 
hunted her up and found her in a miser- 
able tenement-house in a questionable 
street in New York city.” In New York 
she testifies that ‘‘she first met Mrs. 
M‘Farland in January, 1866, at an even- 
ing party at the house of Mr. Sinclair.” 
In Indiana she tells the court that ‘‘ she 
found her in destitute circumstances, her 
children ragged and needing the neces- 
saries of life ;” that she found Mr. M‘Far- 
land to be ‘‘a man of intemperate habits, 
and who frequented places of low re- 
sort ;” that ‘‘ he spent all his time and 
means in drinking and idleness;” that 
‘*he was in the habit of taking his little 
boy Percy to saloons and places of low 
resort, where he was drinking and ca- 
rousing ;” but on the New York trial 
she makes no such statements, though 
she had ample opportunity. In Indiana 
she swears that, ‘‘ through the influence 
of herself and friends, she procured Mr. 
M‘Farland a place in the Provost Mar- 
shal’s office; but on account of his in- 
temperate habits he was dismissed ;” 
but in New York, after the Provost Mar- 
shal and his clerk did not confirm this 
statement, and the evidence showed he 
was appointed before the time the wit- 
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ness made acquaintance with the M‘Far- 
lands, she does not repeat this same 
story. In Indiana she swears that ‘‘ she 
went to see Mrs. M‘Farland one day to 
see her and help der to correct manu- 
script ;” in New York, that on her visit 
to Mrs. M‘Farland she had a manuscript 
with her—“‘ a criticism,” and speaks ot 
it as ‘‘my manuscript.” In Indiana, 
while they were reading and correcting, 
M‘Farland came in drunk, Mrs. MF ar- 
land, ‘‘when she heard her husband 
coming, told her (Mrs. C.) thai wae 
had better hide herself,” that ‘‘ perhaps 
if he saw her he might abuse her”’— 
Mrs. C, runs up stairs, and M‘Farland 
came and commenced breaking the fur- 
niture and throwing it about the room, 
cursing and making a loud noise,” and 
that ‘when his wife expostulated with 
him about his conduct, he cursed her ;” 
but in New York she says he came in 
the room before she went out, an al- 
tercation occurred between her and him, 
and she went up stairs to await until the 
storm had subsided; and she heard loud 
and violent talking below. Now, all this 
cannot be reconciled even by an inge- 
nious lawyer, and it seems to us as 
though in giving the first evidence the 
witness was more imaginative than at 
her last examination, or had forgotten 
in the east whathad been said in the 
west, 

A number of the witnesses for the 
prosecution were troubled with bad me- 
mories. Old Mrs. Sage could not re- 
member having written more than one 
letter, until her memory was refreshed 
by the sight of the letters themselves; 
and others were as badly afflicted. The 
most remarkable case of the kind was 
that of Miss Lillian Gilbert. In the re- 
ported testimony of Mrs. Mason occurs 
the following: 

‘©Q. When she (Mrs. M‘Farland) 
came back, what took place between you 
and her? A. She asked me to let her 
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have the back parlor again; a géntle- 
man’s family were coming from Wash- 
ington, and she wished to have the back 
parlor until the termination of her en- 
gagement; she had a lady with her 
whom she called Miss Gilbert, and whom 
she introduced as Mr. Richardson's in- 
tended » my husband had the back room, 
and Mr. Richardson was not occupying 
his room, and she wanted to have Mr. 
Richardson’s room.” 

Miss Lillian B. Gilbert testifies as fol- 
lows : 


“*Q. Are you the lady that was represented 
to Mrs. Mason to be engaged to Mr. Richard- 
son? A. Inever knew that any lady was re- 

resented to Mrs. Mason as being engaged to 

r. Richardson. Q. You never heard it sug- 

ested? A. I never heard it suggested. 6. 

ou never were with Mrs, M‘Farland on any 
occasion when she said that some lady who was 
in her company was under engagement of mar- 
riage to Mr. Richardson? A. I never was. 
Q. Or anything like that? A. Nothing of the 
sort. Q. You were not admitted to Mr. Rich- 
ardson's room on the strength of that represen- 
tation? <A. No, sir.” 


Certainly the denial is as explicit as 
the charge, and were either unsupported, 
it would be a mere question of veracity. 
Unhappily, however, the intercepted 
letter from Mr. Richardson contains the 
following passages : 

‘So you couldn't go to Mrs. M.'s until Mon- 
day, and couldn't have my room. Be patient, 
little girl, and you shall have to give, not take 
orders about my room. 

“ Funny about Lillie and the young lady Iam 
engaged to! It only confirms my theory that 
you and Molly are first class intriguers."’ 

Nor were the same set possessed of 
very clear notions of propriety. Setting 
aside the letters where Mrs. Sinclair flat- 
ters the guilty woman by telling her she 
has no doubt of’her ‘‘exceeding any 
American female writer in a very short 
time,” and urging her ‘“‘to get Percy 
away from his father as soon as possi- 
ble,” because he ‘‘ now believes in him, 
and the longer he remains with him the 
more intensified this feeling will be- 
come ;” and the letters from Mrs. Cal- 
houn, where she urges her to leave her 
husband, not to go back to him, and 
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tells her to let Mr. R. help her—throw- 
ing these aside on the plea that the writ- 
ers believed the lying letter of the wan- 
ton wife, let us look at their appreciation 
of the infamous intercepted letter, and 
their particular notions of morality. Mr. 
Sinclair thought it was ‘a very impru- 
dent, foolish letter,” and not infamous 
‘under the circumstances,” and main- 
tained an apparently philosophic indif- 
ference when he saw Mrs. M‘Farland 
caressing Richardson while the latter 
was in bed in Sinclair’s house. Mr. Oli- 
ver Johnson thought that ‘‘ Mrs. M‘Far- 
land was misguided and imprudent, and 
so was Mr. Richardson;” and that was 
his harshest notion. Mrs. Runkle 
thought that one of the most striking 
paragraphs of the letter was “ suscepti- 
ble of different constructions,” and that 
it made a difference in writing that let- 
ter so soon after a separation from ‘her 


husband. Mrs. Sage, when questioned 
as to Mrs. M‘Farland’s keeping up an 
intimacy with Richardson while apply- 
ing for a divorce, naively answers, ‘I 


see no hurt in doing so.” Miss Lillie 
Gilbert sees nothing wrong whatever in 
Mrs. M‘Farland getting to her old room 
near Richardson so soon as she found 
the latter was going to return to the 
house. Mrs. Sinclair saw nothing in the 
letter which required her discontinuance 
of heracquaintanceship with Mrs. M‘Far- 
land or Richardson, but on the contrary, 
that the latter “‘ was avery noble, pro- 
per man,” and as to the letter itself, 
when a passage was read to her, she did 
not ‘‘see an impropriety in it.” 

The animusof the accused parties, in 
testifying for themselves, was evident. So 
was the signal failure of support to their 
statements. They all insisted McFarland 
was a habitual drunkard—in this they 
were utterly contradicted; they located 
his wife’s lodgings in miserable ‘‘ tene- 
ment houses,” which proved to be noth- 
ing of the kind; they talked of McFar- 
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land’s persistent ill-treatment of his wife, 
though the concurrent evidence of land- 
lords, landladies and fellow-boarders, as 
well as others who had ample opportuni- 
ties of knowing, did not sustain the 
charge. All this stuff about McFar- 
land’s low habits and carousing was the 
merest figment of the brain, based, 
doubtless, on the statement of Mrs, 
McFarland in her letter to Mrs. Runkle, 
whose sympathies were aroused and her 
zeal excited by the bold charges of a 
woman who had determined to change 
one husband for another more to her 
taste. 

Now, let us examine one part of the 
after statement signed by the false wife. 
The latter says, among other things :— 
‘* At all events, I lived at my father’s 
during this year (1860), which he des- 
cribes as the ‘year of his prosperity,’ 
and did not share in it. Part of this 


time, for the first and only time in my 
married life, I paid a very small sum for 
my board, which was all I ever paid in 
my long and repeated visits tomy father’s 


house. I mention this because Mr. 
McFarland claims to have supported me 
while at my home.” In looking over 
some of the published letters of the wo- 


man, we find the following extracts :— 


‘*My DEAR HusBAND: I received a letter 
from you Monday evening, enclosing a check 
for twenty dollars. I have not yet got it cashed, 
but will do so this morning, pay the rest of my 
board, and pay for my bonnet, and get little Per- 
cey's jockey if it is done.” —[Letter of October 7, 
1863, 

‘‘T have read your letter, and explored the 
contents of the casket, admired my dress and 
mother's. Now I have received the 
basket, and have been so delighted with its con- 
tents, I hardly know what to say. The dress 
for me is elegant, rich, and will be most becom- 
ing. Mother's is in exquisite taste, and she 
sent enough thanks and messages about it to 
cover a whole page. * * Everything that 
was inthe basket, except mother's dress and the 
rabbits and the money.""—[Letter of December 
16, 1859. 

‘*My DARLING HusBAND: Father gave me 
a letter containing ten dollars. All the bills are 
settled, * * * J shall not ask for any more 
money this summer." —[Lefter of Fuly 4, 1859. 

‘*Thave just received your letter of Saturday, 
and am going to write a few lines for the next 
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mail, I received enclosed the money. Thank 
you. J owe mother six dollars, and then shall be 
square up till Saturday next,""—[Letter of Febru- 


ary 3, 1001. 

It is not necessary to quote farther ; 
but the reader who goes through the 
paper carefully will agree with us that 
the recklessness of the woman is astound- 
ing. Equally reckless is the letter to 
Mrs. Calhoun. Her correspondence 
with her husband from shortly after their 
marriage down to the eve of their sepa- 
ration, abounds in the most affectionate 
terms of endearment—they are letters 
that would do no discredit to the most 
fond and faithful wife ; they acknowledge 
kindness, tokens of attention, gifts of 
affection and solicitude for her comfort 
on the part of her husband; and yet, 
beside her statement that she was beaten 
and ill-used by him during all that pe- 
riod, she says, in her letter to Mrs. Cal- 
houn, “It is enough to tell you that in 
a year the possibility of ever loving him 
was utterly extinguished.” Now, what 
a life of duplicity must this woman have 
led, if that sentence be true! If it be 
not true, what a whited sepulchre must 
she be, fair without and filled with all 
kinds of uncleanness !_ Her’s is not the 
excuse of the hot passion of youth. She 
is long past her girlhood. ‘‘ Luscious,” 
as Richardson deemed her, she is only a 
well-preserved woman of middle age. 
She has years enough to give contro] 
over the hot blood and sinful desire ; 
and to have made her pause before she 
shamed herself and children, and linked 
herself to the miserable wretch who just- 
ly fell beneath the weapon of her 
aggrieved husband. It was probably as 
much vanity as passion—the desire for 
admiration—the itch for notoriety 
through the press or on the stage—a no- 
toriety which she believed Richardson 
and those around him could bestow. 

There is one thing in connection with 
the case which is particularly notable, 
and that is the combination to convict 
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McFarland. One of the stockholders of 
the Zribune, Ayer, the noted nostrum- 
maker, contributed the price of four 
hundred boxes of his quack pills towards 
the expenses of the prosecution—that 
meaning, of course, the retention of pri- 
vate counsel and the ferreting out of wit- 
nesses; and both Greeley and Sinclair 
professed their willingness to contribute 
to the same fund, if needed. All this 
while they must have had the evidence 
of Richardson’s letter, showing that he 
thought McFarland insane, and expect- 
ed to be shot in one of the prisoner’s 
paroxysms of insanity. The guilty wife 
in her statement confirms the theory of 
madness. The highly respectable and 
exceedingly virtuous members of the 
Psoriasis assert that McFarland is a luna- 
tic, and in a happy ignorance of law, ask 
the Governor to exercise the power of an 
absolute monarch in the matter; one or 
two newspapers of the baser sort in the 
interest of these people echo this ludi- 
crous demand. And yet we find all of 
them laboring, some by a contribution 
of money, others by endeavoring to poi- 
son public opinion, and a part by giving 
a venomous tone to their testimony, to 
cause this same lunatic to be hanged, or, 
as Mrs. Stanton says, “‘ hung.” Can 
we conceive of a greater piece of villainy 
than this? Here we have Sinclair, 
Johnson, Brick Pomeroy, and the devil, 
with the tag, rag and bobtail of the Free- 
Love gang, all in the same plot. Horace 
Greeley, who himself looks upon the 
marriage bond as sacred, cheek-by-jowl 
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with those who see nothing in a vile spe- 
cimen of epistolary literature beyond a 
bit ef imprudence and folly! A man, 
who, on more than one occasion, has 
shown himself to be possessed of mag- 
nanimous impulses and a large heart, 
leading oft in the attack of men and wo- 
men who show the spite of cur dogs, and 
give evidence of having souls so small 
that a million of them might dance a 
polka, without jostling each other, on 
the point of the finest cambric needle ! 

But the effort has failed. So will the 
efforts now making to villify the man 
they failed to murder under the forms of 
law. These people have been tried and 
convicted, and they must stand for all 
time to come in the pillory of public 
opinion. They stand there the scoff and 
scorn of the gazer. The jury did their 
duty well. Henceforth, when men vio- 
late the sanctity of the family, and pol- 
lute the household hearth, they take 
their lives in their hands. For them, to 
be shot down like any other foul beast of 
prey; for their aiders and abettors, the 
deeper damnation of public censure. 
And when in the time to come, the dou- 
ble orphans—the children of the dead 
adulterer and the children of the live 
adultress, rise to years of discretion, the 
curses they rain upon the guilty woman 
whose mingled vanity and lust caused 
this shameful chapter in our domestic 
annals, will fall also on the moral ban- 
ditti who have for years festered and 
stank in the midst of a disgusted com- 
munity. 
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‘¢ Wheel out my chair, and leave me, sweet, 
A little while alone, 

The soft warm twilight yet is here, 
The day is not yet done. 

It melts into the night-time fast, 
Like my poor ebbing life, 

But then, how pure it is and calm, 
How free from fear or strife ! 

Will my last hour be fair as this? 
Oh, dearest, let us pray 

That, when I die, my soul will pass 
At eventide away, 


‘‘ The gates of Heaven seem open then— 
Those glorious golden gates— 
One almost thinks on yonder cloud 
The angel stands and waits ; 
That angel whom, of all God’s host, 
Men shrink and dread to meet, 
Yet into whose embrace I go 
With eager, willing feet. 
Now ieave me—let me feel the charm 
Of Mother Earth’s kind grace, 
Before I leave, forever, all 
The old familiar place. 


*¢ Each bird is fled, each leaf is hushed, 
As if by elfin power, 

No flower that blooms but seems to own - 
The magic of the hour. 

How tenderly the moonlight gilds 
That tall oak by the gate! 

It seems to me it scarce has looked 
Its own old self of late. 

The leaves were thicker, and the boughs 
Swept with more kindly grace, 

When, twelve months back, they shimmered down 
The light on Philip's face. 


** This very light—midsummer eve’s— 
When all was hushed and still, 

And standing there we caught the drip 
Of water at the mill; 

The same old mill where we had played, 
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As children, oft and o’er, 
And loved each other even then, 
In the free glad days of yore ; 
Where we had laughed among the stones, 
And loitered in the wood, 
And made a trysting-place beyond 
The chestnut by the road: 





‘*¢ This very star was in the sky— 
The gentle Star of Love— 

And seemed to smile with kindly beam 
‘Our human faith above, 

There was a charm in all things then; 
Ah, where is it to-night? 

The perfumes seemed to me more sweet, 
The very air more bright. 

In Philip’s smile, in Philip’s eyes, 
That tint of glory lay; 

And long ago, I felt with him, 

It all has passed away. 


*¢ JT see him still as on that eve 
He stood there ’neath the tree, 
And looked down from his greater height, 
With smiling love on me; 
The soft, dark eyes, in which there shone 
All gentle thoughts and kind, 
The rippling laugh that often sent 
Its music on the wind. 
That picture ne’er has left my heart, 
Of frank and gallant grace, 
Nor will it fade until once more 
I meet him face to face. 





‘*T well remember, as he spoke 
The old, old tale so fair, 

A fire-fly slowly swimming by 
Grew tangled in his hair, 

There, in one damp, dark curl that fell 
The broad white brow above, 

Its glittering wings imprisoned lay, 
As if it died for love. 

Ah, foolish thing, I thought, too late, 
He has no love for thee— 

Long since he gave that loyal heart 

In faith and truth to me. 


‘* How long it seems to me to-night; 
For though I strive to bear, 
As he would wish me, all this weight 
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Of weariness and care; 
Yet sometimes o’er me falls again 
The darkness of that night, 
When not one ray of light divine 
Tempered the awful blight, 
When all I knew or felt was that 
He’d come no more to me, 
That all my freight of life and love 
Lay buried in the sea. 


‘* But there’s another hope that glows 
With steadier beam to-night— 

The hope that tells in failing powers 
The ending of the fight. 

The hand is thin and wasted now 
That was so soft and fair, 

When twelve months back it lay in his 
Beneath the oak tree there. 

They even tell me that the curls 
Whose hue he praised of old, 

Have silver threads that gleam among 
The tendrils of their gold. 


** And I sit on the porch and watch 
The dear familiar scene ; 

For now my strength would scarcely bear 
Me once across the green. 

Ah, well! we little thought—we two— 
When our farewell was said, 

That on this night the waves would dash 
And moan o’er Philip’s head ; 

That the brave heart which beat so high 
Would lie so cold and chill, 

Or that the proud and gallant form 
Would rest forever still. 


‘* We little thought—but it may be 
There’s One knows best, and so 

I strive to say His will be done 
And bend beneath the blow. 

Eternal peace has blest my love 
In his deep coral grave ; 

No wrong can harm, no shaft can wound 
That heart beneath the wave. 

And, Philip, twelve months hence all this 
Will still be fair as yore, 

But you and I, my love, will chen 
Have met to part no more.” 
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THE M‘DOODLE CLUB. 


SESSION OF JUNE, 1870. 


REPORTED BY OUR SPECIAL PHONOGRAPHER, 


Scene—The Headquarters of the Club in its Sum- 
mer Dress. Vases of costly flowers arouud the 
room—also exchange papers—lace curtains of the 
most vare patterns festooning the windows, and 
divers cobwebs festooning the ceiling, forming, as 
the illustrious JENKINS would say, “A scene mark- 
ed by taste and splendor.” Present—all the mem- 
bers of the Club, revelling in Sybaritish luxury— 
that is to say, smoking pipes and drinking nectar 
with a peculiarly familiar smell. 


By 9) 2.420DY—Now we have a new Com- 

| fi mentory on Scripture in the shape ot 

the Revolution; which insists that the 

seven devils of Mary Magdalen were all males. 

M'Doodle—I reckon that's about right—they 
were certainly he-devils. 

Sinker—Where do you get your authority, 
Mac? 

M'Doodle—In the nater’ of the case. It took 
six of ‘em to get the better of her. Et they had 
been she-devils, one would have been a match 
for her. 

Van Dam—You are ungallant and unchival- 
rous, sir. 

M'‘Doodle—I reckon ; but it’s true. 

Van Dam— All fiends are masculine, sir. 
There never was a Mrs. Satan, or a Miss Beel- 
zebub. 

Sinker—Abroad they don’t agree with you. 
Thus, in a town in one of. the many kingdoms 
that make up the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, 
they have a sort of Bohemian Psoriasis. They 
call themselves Ameriky Club Dam; but the 
husbands and fathers of the members transpose 
the parts of the name a little in speaking it. 

Malone—Och! let thim alone! Sure the 
poor craytures have nothing better to do. 
Childless wives and husbandless owld maids 
have to consoort with one another, and why 
not? If they've no gossoons, the substitute is 
gossip and gab. Let them go. Sure it’s the 
New York election is more interesting. 

Van Dam—Not to me, sir. I detest politics ; 
its dirty wrangles, its petty interests, and its 
eternal sacrifice of right ani principle to the 
loaves and fishes. 


Peabody—But this was a -triumph of principle 
and right. The clear majority of 85,000 in 
round numbers— 

M'‘ Doodle—More—87,000. 

Peabody—I am taking the ‘highest on one 
ticket over the highest on the other. This clear 
majority is more than a mere victory of men. 
It shows first,that many Republicans in the 
tural districts either staid at home, or voted the 
Democratic ticket, while the new negro vote, 
which almost solid went for Selden, was more 
than counterbalanced by the honest portion of 
the Radicals. With that accession the Repub- 
licans should have carried the State by from 
eighty to a hundred thousand majority, if they 
could have kept the eyes of all their dupes 
closed. But people see for themselves at last, 
and are beginning to think for themselves. 

Sinker—As old Van Buren said, ‘‘ The sober 
second thought of the people is never wrong, 
and always efficient.” 

M'Doodle—It takes the creturs a long while 
to get sober after setch a long drunk. 

Peabody—True; but the longer the drunk, 
the more determined the succeeding sobriety. 
There is another moral in it, namely, that the 
growls of disappointed place-hunters do not af- 
fect results. Every one said that the bitter set 
of Norton, Fox, Morissey and company, after 
the control of the party, and their venomous ~ 
assault on Tweed, Sweeney and others who 
had shaped the course of affairs toward victory 
would disrupt the Democracy. But the result 
proved that the malcontents were powerless for 
evil, and had they obtained control, would have 
been mere ciphers before the units, lowering 
the value of. the whole sum. 

Malone—Bedad they made an attimpt to dis- 
place a Ring of goold with a Ring of brass. 

Van Dam—And people preferred the true me- 
tal. 

M'Doodle—The tragical fate of the critters 
minds me of the old song. ( Sings.) 


In the days of our childhood our mothers would troll 
A song about men out at sea in a bowl; 
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Three sailors of worth were these wise men of Gotham, 
Whose bowl cracked in twain and they went to the 


bottom. 
The bowl was n't sound 


They were all of them drowned, 
And their bodies they tell us were nevermore found. 


Peabody—And speaking of the tragical fate of 
the wise men of Gotham— 

Malone—The salt say got ’em. 

Peabody—Pah! speaking of their fate, what 
do you think of your patriotic friends, the in- 
vaders of Canada? 

Malone—it's a sore subject, but it’s the owld 
story. No man doubts the bravery of my 
countrymen unless he’s a fool, and that’s not 
his fault. It has been proved on one bloody 
field after another. But they are the poorest 
hands on a raid, or in irregular warfare. Sure 
the Irishman is essentially a law-abiding man, 
and— 

Sinker—What! That's the newest claim put 
up! Why, the Irishman is the very type of re- 
sistance to law, rebellion, and general objection 
to control. 

Malone—\s he? The divil the much you 
know about it. Is it because he imbibes hatred 
to the English government with his mother's 
milk? Mark ye, my friend. Keep the South 
for acentury in a state of chronic reconstruc- 
tion, and your southerner will be considered the 
type of lawlessness, A people are never con- 
quered without compinsation. They must im- 
pose their own habits and thoughts to a certain 
extent on the invaders, or their resistance be- 
comes chronic. The English undertook to An- 
glicise Ireland—an impossible thing. When 
the Normans came to Ireland they left cadets 
of their best families there. These became 
‘more Irish than the Irish themselves. But the 
Saxon element undertook to govern not as part 
of the country, but as an outside force. And 
every Irishman felt himself obeying the natural 
law when he opposed and thwarted the vaga- 
bonds. 

Sinker—I begin to perceive your drift. 

Malone—No man obeys the law that he knows 
to be imposed by proper authority better than 
your Irishman. Men sneer at the attachment 
of the Irish Catholic to the priest. Setting 
aside the fact that in Ireland the village priest is 
often the only friend and counsellor the peasant 
has, the only one who sympathises with his 
troubles, and shares his own scanty pittance 
with his poor parishioners, the ecclesiastic is to 
him the representative of authority which he 
believes to be sacred, and whose commands in 
their sphere are laws. The English authority 
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he regards as usurpation, and where he can not 
resist, he evades it. And it's a mighty clear 
distinction he draws too, for if a priest tries to 
restrain him from opposition to England, or to 
meddle in matters not proper to his calling, his 
influence is gone. 

Peabody —If Irishmen had self-government 
they'd split to pieces in a week. 

Malone—Wovid they, thin? Hadn't you 
better try them first ? 

Sinker—Your argument is ingenious enough. 
It reminds me of a similar one in regard to the 
assurance of Irishmen, which a clever apolo- 
gist once asserted was a delusion. The native 
modesty of the Irishman was so great that he 
shrunk from being praised for it, and so hid it 
by a free-and-easy manner and a seeming assu- 
rance, being rewarded for his self-denial merely 
by an approving conscience. 

Malone—By the piper that played before 
Moses, he hit the nail square on the head. It's 
my case intirely. My modesty is as overwhelm- 
ing as M‘Doodle’s timperance in drink ; but we 
both mask our prevailing virtues so completely 
that we get no credit. 

Sinker—Ireland has a hard fate. She has 
been kept down less by the power of Great 
Britain than by the dissensions of her own peo- 
ple. The only time she showed a united front, 
she gained all she asked, and lost it from inter- 
necine quarrels, fomented by her enemy. 

Malone—There's truth in that, my boy; but 
John Bull has had to pay dearly for his own 
intrigues. His success has been a failure. Sure 
owld Ireland is the weakness of Great Britain 
to-day, and bravely she knows it. Gladstone 
is striving to hale the sores by plasters and 
poultices, and not a statesman there knows 
that the only relief is to pull out the splinter. 

Peabody—I don't see how the conquest of Ca- 
nada, even if it were possible, will remedy the 
matter, 

Malone—Sure, I don't see it myself; but it 
was a bad scare the Canadians got, to be sure. 
As soon as they heard the boys were on the 
border, out came the Kanuck volunteer with 
his musket in one hand and his dinner pail in 
the other, while the Kanuck housewife drove 
her geese, hogs and chickens to a place of con- 
calement. The swell officer peered from a 
cloud of whiskers to see which way the inimy 
were coming, afid declared that every Yankee 
gal on a distant balcony behind the vines was a 
Faynian in a coat of green. The British gine- 
ral swelled like the frog in the fable, and Prince 
Arthur was brought to the fore, in a safe place, 
to rouse the loyalty of the New Dominion. And 
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now that the invasion is played out, there will 
be an amount of crowing never heard except at 
a chicken show, and every mother’s son of thim 
ll be crying to be led to the conquest of Uncle 
Samuel. It’s as good as a play, it is. 

Sinker—They certainly showed their terror in 
some amusing ways; but the canard that con- 
nected Mosby, who was pursuing his own busi- 
ness at home, with the raid, was more absurd 
than all. It gave an opportunity for a 7ridune 
correspondent to make a fool of himself—an 
opportunity such fellows never fail to seize. 

Peabody—Costly affairs, thesé Fenian raids. 
If they hurt John Bull nowhere else, they do in 
the trousers pocket—a very sensitive part of his 
physical system—and that is why the Cana- 
dians fume under it. 

M'‘Doodle—Talkin’ ofthe trousers pocket, I like 
the pluck of that Bosting chap that’s done gone 
an’ fit the manty-maker that worked for his 
wife. I reckon manty-makin’s a fust-rate busi- 
ness. Two hundred an’ sixty-one dollars for 
makin’ an’ trimmin’ one dress is rayther steep. 
Hood, he writ a Song of the Shirt—I'd like to 
get some one to write a song about a woman's 
gown. 

Sinker—On which, and extravagance in gene- 
ral, one might deliver a prose homily. 

Peabody—Including the extravagance of the 
Federal administration. 

M' Doodle—Which ain't likely to be cured. 

Van Dam—Talking of the administration, it 
is a little singular that of all the Cabinet, the 
only one who has broken out with a bit of brains 
should be the one most assailed by the jour- 
nals, the Secretary of the Navy. His letter to 
the Chairman of the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs is a terse and vigorous statement of the 
case, and a far abler paper than has emanated 
from any of his colleagues. 

Sinker—He makes his points clearly enough, 
wherein he differs from the scaly and cold- 
blooded Fish, the crowing Cox, the sleepy 
Belknap, the bewildered Boutwell, and all the 
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organized incapacity of the rest. They never 
make any points, and only touch a subject to 
muddle it. 

M'Doodle—I reckon it'll be better after the 
President goes a fishing with Simon. 

Sinker—Grant should take Butler with him. 
Ben is always bound to hook something. 

Peabody—Ben has all the eagerness of a Greek 
brigand, but he is much smarter. 

Van Dam—By-the-by, there is a serious pro- 
ject on foot in Europe, looked on with favor by 
all the goverments there, to abolish Greece as 
an independent kingdom, and give her territory 
back to Turkey. The Hellenes do not know 
how to govern themselves, and have made their 
land a nest of brigands and a general nuisance. 

Sinker—It is a little singular that wherever 
Turkey has lost territory, or loses her fair con- 
trol of it, civilization goes back. We have been 
howling about the savage Turks; but it is all 
humbug. The savagery has been hitherto res- 
trained by them. Roumaniais an instance, 
where the populace, having a government of 
their own, have begun to bedevil Jewish men, 
women and children at a fearful rate. A Turk- 
ish pasha would have made short work of these 
assassins. 

Peabody—But Greece, for whose freedom 
Botzaris, Lord Byron, Dr. Howe, and John 
Smith labored, to be wiped out. The thought 
is startling. 

Malone—Sure it's all that. It makes me 
thirsty to think of it, and as here's some as nice 
punch as ever I brewed, and its cowld and aro- 
matic, suppose we take howld, 

M'Doodle—Mr. O'Fenian Malone, I allus did 
call you a man of sense, an’ that last remark of 
yourn jestifies my jedgment to the last pint. 

Malone—Faith an’ if it’s a quart ye take, 
you're kindly welcome. 


[Further remarks are interrupted by business, ana 
the only sounds audible are the clinking of the 
punch ladle against the bowl, and an occasionas 
sigh of satisfaction.) 
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SAE should by all means be thankful when 
a great statesman condescends to aban- 
== don the composition of protocols and 
legislative speeches, and amuses the world by 
the production of a novel. To try it by the 
same standard as we would do were it written 
by a professed romance-writer, is not fair. It 
is, indeed, presumption. Still, the awkward 
question will rise—if the man has not done his 
work well, why has he done it at all? Ifhe be 
a novice, why undertake the work of a master? 
And these are the questions that we involunta- 
rily ask after reading the recent novel of Dis- 
raeli.* Not that the author is a novice by any 
means. He had the ability years ago to write 
very bad novels, and he has, in spite of years 
of lack of practice, retained his early infelicitous 
want of ability. ‘‘ Lothair” is very much like 
‘* Vivian Grey,” ‘‘ Coningsby,” and the rest. 
It is one of a family with which the readers of 
a past generation were familiar, but which we 
had hoped was extinct. It is a book full of 
good hits, of shining bits of sentiment, of occa- 
sionally brilliant dialogue. It bristles over with 
smart things. But the characters look like 
amateur actors in a farce—they all appear to be 
reciting a certain number of lines learned by 
heart ; and they move awkardly. The hero is 
a fickle young gentleman, who falls in love with 
three women in succession, one of them an- 
other man’s wife, and finally returns to his first 
love. In the meanwhile, he is fought for by men. 
A cardinal desires to convert him to the faith, 
in which he is aided by a lovely female, half 
saint and half missionary. A grim old Scotch 
nobleman desires to carry him over to Calvin, 
but is aided by nobody. At Rome he is tricked 
to take part in some of the ceremonies of the 
church, and a scene is detailed which is certain- 
ly improbably and apparently impossible. So 
there is enough variety in the book. But it 
lacks interest. It has to be read by instalments, 
and with cafe noir at hand to keep the reader 
awake. ‘‘ Lothair” is the author's latest novel. 
‘et us hope it may be his last. 





* Lothair. By the Right Honorable B. Disraeli. 
New York; D, Appleton & Co, 12mo., pp. 371. 


The third volume of Mommsen's Historyt is 
occupied with the Revolution, beginning with 
the movements of Gracchus and ending with 
Sulla. The characteristics of the volume are 
those of its predecessors—the same care in as- 
sorting facts and rejecting apocryphal state- 
ments; the same sweeping march of the narra- 
tive; the calm philosophical comment—all, in 
truth, that have made the work a marvel and a 
masterpiece, as well as a splendid specimen of 
the modern German style. Possessed of this, 
the student of history needs no other account 
of the Roman Republic. It is not alone a sub- 
stitute for others, but it is the only work upon 
the subject. 


The author of ‘‘ My Daughter Elinor” gives 
us, in his last novel, a capital picture of Ameri- 
can life and manners.{ The characters are 
drawn with great force—Margaret Dane and 
Gay Van Kortland especially so; and the pro- 
minent scenes are rendered with strong drama- 
tic force. The fault of the work, in an artistic 
view, is the redundancy ot bizarre characters— 
either Aunt Hilda, Mrs. Sowder, Nora, Tur- 
ner or Dan, Simmons would be quite enough ; 
two might not be unpleasant; but five such 
odd people rather interfere with the flow of the 
narrative at times. But they do not check the 
interest—the reader, when he gets a little too 
much of Mr. Gallagher's famdudum, or of Har- 
riet Lucy's repetition, merely jumps over it in 
order to learn the tate of the main parties. In 
short, the book is exceedingly clever and well 
worth reading. It has less faults than its pre- 
decessor, and that was far better than most at- 
tempts at delineating American life and man- 
ners, while it is a far more stirring story. 


Though printed for private circulation prob- 





By Theodor Mommsen. 

ted, with the Author’s Sanction and Additions. 
By the Rev. William P, Dickson, D. D. New edition, 
in Four Volumes Volume III. New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. Small 8vo., pp. 571. 


t Miss Van Kortland. A Novel. By the Author ot 
y Daughter Elinor.” New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. Imp. 8vo, Pp. 180. 


x“ The History of Rome. 
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ably, a volume of poems,” by Dr. White, de- 
serves a passing notice. The author is one of 
the most eminent and thoroughly scientific den- 
tal surgeons in the country—a man of culture 
and refinement—and has collected the poetical 
labors of a life-time in a handsome book. One 


does not look for poetry of a high character un-. 


der such circumstances, but some of the verses, 
‘‘Perkiomen,” for instance, have spirit anda 
natural sentiment married to a melodious glow 
of rhythm ; and ‘‘ Chafe On, Chafe On, Heart,” 
in its quaint simplicity and apparently mystic 
significance, reads like a translation from some 
of the Slavonic folk-songs. There are volumes 
issued with more pretence than that of Dr. 
White's, and by men known in the literary 
world, that have less poetry between their cov- 
ers than is to be found in this unpretending col- 
lection. 


Of the cheaper edition of Froude, we have 
now the ninth and tenth volumes,t which cover 
the third and fourth of the reign of Elizabeth, 
and show the reader a panorama of the events 
from the assassination of Darnley down to the 
general prostration of the English power in Ire- 
land, that at first followed the landing of Essex 
at Carrickfergus. The work itself is. standard 
and requires no eulogy; but this edition is re- 
markable for its mingled neatness and compa- 
rative cheapness. 


The University of Michigan, already famous 
for the number of its students in annual attend- 
ance, is likely to become noticed for the contri- 
butions to literature and science made by its 
faculty. We made Professor Winchell’s clever 
book the subject of an illustrated review in our 
May number, and now we have before us an 
equally able work, of another nature, by Pro- 
fessor Cocker.{ The design of the essay is to 
demonstrate that the Christian religion rests 
less on any special facts than upon all the facts 
of nature and human condition ; that it is based 
on natural instincts and the highest reason as 
well as on revelation. It is clearly and admira- 
bly written, and furnishes the best comparison 
between the Christian and Greek systems that 
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* Mary Blain and Hazel Dell, and Mi a. 


Poems. By J. DeHaven White, M. D., A. M 
ladelphia: King & Baird. 12mo., pp. 318. 


t History of England, from the Fall of Woolsey to 
the Death of Elizabeth. By James Anthony Froude, 
M.A. Volumes IX. and New York: Charles 
Scribner & Co. 12mo., pp. 602, 565. 

+t Christianity and Greek Philosophy ; or, The Rela- 
tion b Sp and R ive Thought in 
Greece, and the Positive Teaching of Christ and His 
Apostles. By B. F. Cocker, D.D, New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 12mo., pp, 53% 
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we have yet seen. We commend the book to 
general attention. 


The Illustrated Library of Wonders still pours 
forth its treasures for the benefit of the juve- 
niles, and even for older people who have not 
time to run through ponderous volumes in 
search of pleasant and useful facts. Of the two 
last works—that which treats on the structure 
of the human system, and the functions of the 
various organs of the body,* does it so clearly 
and so entertainingly, and the author calls to 
his aid so many happy illustrations, and engrav- 
ings so spirited and exact, that the reader grows 
absorbed in it, and reads it with the most pro- 
found interest. The other, which treats upon 
the most remarkable buildings erected by man,t 
is less profound but none the less interesting, 
and will be preferred by many to its companion 
volume. 


It may be said of ‘‘ Beneath the Wheels,”’t 
that it is a sensational novel of the best type— 
one of those stories that grasp the jaded novel- 
reader's attention at the outset, and make it 
impossible for him to give it up until he arrives 
at the close. It would be dangerous for a man 
who can not bear lack of sleep to commence the 
volume at midnight. It is thoroughly absorb- 
ing. Every character acts and moves in conso- 
nance with the circumstances. The main char- 
acteristics of the work are vigor of conception, 
directness of narrative and force of delineation. 


Hesekiel's History of the Prussian Premier$ 
may be considered as almost an autobiography. 
Some of the details could only be known to, 
and the letters properly quoted, could only have 
been obtained from Bismarck himse:f. Such 
being the case, we are not to doubt the inci- 
dents that illustrate the character of the man. — 
They may be considered authentic. And if 
authentic, they convey a queer notion of the 





* Wonders of the Human Body. From the French 
of A, LePileur, M. D. Illustrated by forty-five en- 
rane. by Leveille. New York: Charles Scribner 

Co, 16mo., pp. 256. 


+t Wonders ‘of Architecture. Translated from the 
French of M. Lefebre. To which is added a Chapter 
on English Architecture. By R. Donald. New Y6rk: 
Charles Scribner & Co. 16mo., pp. 264. 

t Beneath the Wheels. A Romance. 
Harper & Brothers. Imp. 8vo., pp. 173 

§ The Life of Bismarck, Private and Political, with 
Descriptive Notices of his Ancestry. By John George 
Louis Hesekiel. Translated and Edited, with an In- 
troduction, Explanatory Notes and Appendices. B 
Kenneth R. H. Mackenzie, F. S. A., PAS.L. Wit 
upwards of one hundred Illustrations by Diez, Grimm, 
Pietsch and others, New York: & Brothers. 
8vo., pp. 46%- 
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man’s conduct, and of his utter want of power 
to appreciate the difference between decision of 
action and ruffianism. Thus, in one place we 
are told with an air of triumph, how the politi- 
cian, on a visit to a beer house, having heard 
a guest speak disrespectful of the Royal family, 
broke his beer glass on the speaker's head, 
after indulging in an arrogant speech and a 
vulgar threat; and in another, where he played 
the bully towards a poor wretch, of inferior 
physical strength, accompanying this by a con- 
temptible play on the man’s name. There are 
other incidents given which are creditable to the 
candor of the absolutist champion, at the ex- 
pense of his taste. Most men are not so apt to 
unveil their baser conduct, but Bismarck is ap- 
parently anxious to demonstrate that he has 
been at all times much of a blackguard, and 
succeeds effectually in his purpose. But the 
work is interesting and valuable from its thor- 
ough exposure of the aims of the Prussian 
Court party, and the clear notion it gives to the 
reader of German politics. The present supre- 
macy of Prussia in German affairs is built on a 
sandy foundation, and at the first popular flood 
will be washed away. The volume will aid to 
create that flood, by the bold way in which it 
reveals the real motives of Prussian policy, and 
the utter contempt felt by the present Prime 
Minister for constitutional government and for 
the rights of the people. The most charming 
part of the work are Bismarck's own letters to 
his wife and friends, where he leaves politics. 
They redeém much of his outer coarseness and 
give the reader a pleasant feeling, as well as 
show the most agreeable phaze ofthe man. As 
for the biographer, he is a sort of German Bos- 
well, thoroughly an admirer of his hero, reciting 
minutely his peculiarities, and thus producing 
that perfect biography which can only be the 
work of a toad-eater, who lacks judgment, and 
is utterly mean in his own notions. He is just 
the man to write a biography, and it we feel a 
little disgust for our guide during the journey, 
so much new and entertaining meets us at every 
step, that we should regret to have any one with 
dignity and force take the place of Hesekiel 
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It istoo soon for every one except Horace Gree- 
ley and people as fond of scribbling, to write a 
history of the late civil war, but itis by no means 
too soon to publish memoirs of various inci- 
dents, or to discuss the acts of various promi- 
nent enemies of public liberty. Such publica- 
tions are the materials with which the future 
historian will build a more enduring work. The 
work of Mr. Marshall* on the imprisonment of 
a number of victims to arbitrary power during 
the late dark period of our history, is a timely 
contribution to the rudimentary literature of 
American history. He gives the cases of one 
hundred, probably not the twentieth of those 
civilians who were confined in military prisons 
by order of the infamous trio, Lincoln, Seward 
and Stanton, during the war. He states the 
facts calmly and dispassionately, but the reader 
can not share his coolness. As one reads the 
particulars of outrage upon outrage, committed 
upon men of mark and honor, merely because 
they differed in political opinion with those who 
had possession of the machinery of government, 
the blood heats, and indignation tingles through 
the body to the finger ends. We know of no 
more effective campaign document than Mr 
Marshall's book. Few of the great mass, be- 
yond the sufferers and their kin, know of these 
infamous acts. A plain statement like this, 
placed ina cheap form, and universally circu- 
lated, would do more toward driving the rogues 
in office into exile than tons of the ordinary 
‘‘campaign documents.” This people has 
shown itself apparently indifferent when the 
guards of personal liberty were broken down, 
but unless the mass is made of meaner elements 
than we think, it is because they have had no 
fair notion of the nature and extent of official 
offences. In the meanwhile, those who like a 
sensation, even though it be not altogether 
pleasant, can gratify themselves by a perusal of 
this work. 





* American Bastile. A History of the Illegal Arrests 
and ;. “eo r of American Citizens during the late 
Civil War. By John A. Marshall. Fourth edition. 
Philadelphia: Evans, Stoddart & Co. 


8vo., pp. 728° 
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E@\ECENT researches show that manga- 
} + nese forms very beautiful and useful al- 
loys with copper. Fifteen per cent. 


manganese added to copper makes a nearly 
white metal very like steel. There are other 


proportions which result in superb bronzes. 


—M. Valenciennes has procured pure cobalt, 
which has some qualities that may rank it 
among the useful metals. 


—We recently spoke of the resonance im- 
parted to wood under its partial charring in the 
vapor ot carbic sulphide. M. Sidot recently 
calcined wood in the vapor of wood spirit, and 
obtained a silky and fibrous white coke. A 
white coke rather upsets our notions of what 
coke should be. 


—M. Woestyn, whose suggestions in ventila- 
tion have some merit, now proposes to place in 
a ventilating shaft a bag of asbestos to arrest 
any floating substances, as it can be burned out 
without injury to the asbestos. He thinks as- 
betos preferable as a respirator to the cotton 
wool recommended by Dr. Tyndall, as it will 
not hold moisture, is a filter, and can be burn- 
ed out by way of cleansing it. As for the cot- 
ton wool of Tyndall, that is absurd. It makes 
the worst ventilator possible. 


—A German journal contains directions for 
making aniline green by means of aldehyde. 
Four pounds of rosaniline paste are first to be 
mixed with 6lb. ot strong sulphuric acid diluted 
with 2lb. of distilled water. To this mixture, 
26lb. of aldehyde are to be gradually added, 
and the vessel is then to be set on a sand bath 
and heated until the contents become a blue 
color, which can be ascertained by taking a 
drop on the end of a glass rod and diluting it. 
As soon as this change occurs, the contents of 
the vessel are to be poured into a boiling solu- 
tion of 48 parts of sodic hyposulphite in 3,000 
parts of distilled water, stirring constantly. The 
liquid is afterwards allowed to cool and settle, 
whereupon a grayish deposit goes down and 
leaves a magnificent green-colored supernatant 
liquor, which can be used at once for dyeing. 
To ensure brightness, however, the green solu- 
tion may be carefully filtered once, or even 
twice. The obstacle in the way of the success- 
ful preparation of this dye is said to have been 


the difficulty of procuring a pure aldehyde suit- 
ed to the purpose, but this, it seems, can now 
be imported for about 1s. 6d. per Ib. 


—M. du Motay has invented a new blue pig- 
ment said to resemble Prussian blue, but to ex- 
ceed it in purity of tone, and in performance. 
The process looks rather too complicated, but 
we give it: Dissolve separately in water ten 
parts of sodic tungstate, eight parts of salt of 
tin, two parts of yellow prussiate, and one part 


-of ferric chloride, then mix the solutions and 


stir well. Allow the precipitate to subside, then 
decant the supernatant liquor, and expose the 
still moist precipitate, spread out in thin layers, 
to sunlight for three days, during which time 
the color will gradually change to a pure blue. 
Then it has to be well washed to get rid of 
some soluble matters, after which it can be dried 
for use. The exact chemical constitution of the 
color seems to be a matter of dispute. The in- 
ventor regards it as a compound of tungstic 
oxide, with a double ferric and stannic cyan- 
ide; while another chemist considers it either a 
stannic tungstate, or a tungstic stannate. Art- 
ists are greatly in want of a blue which will 
compare with real lapis lazuli in purity of tone 
and stability, and if this color be all that is al- 
leged, the price and composition are of small 
consequence. 


—A German journal gives the following pro- 
cess for making wool white and heavy, which 
we repeat though we do not endorse: The 
quantities of ingredients here given are for solb. 
of wool. Makea bath by dissolving in water 
25lb. of alum, 18lb of cream of tartar, r1lb. of 
sulphuric acid, 18lb. of starch, 6lb. of sulphate 
of indigo, and 3lb. of orchil. Immerse the 
wool in this bath, at 122 deg. Fah., for three- 
quarters of an hour. In this way it will get a 
whitish tone, with which many are content ; 
but the white may be made deeper by rinsing, 
and then transferring it to another bath, con- 
sisting ot 1lb. of baric chloride. This, we 
are told, will give a very solid and satiny white- 
ness to the wool, which it is quite possible may 
be increased in weight by the treatment. Whe- 
ther it will pay, is another matter. 


—Dr. Gattell has a new process for manu- 
facturing paper pulp from woody fibre. The 
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wood is taken in the form of fine shavings, 
shreds, filaments, and well washed in cold wa- 
ter. It is then placed in a bath consisting of a 
solution of sodic, potassic, or ammoniac borate or 
di-borate and phosphate, in the proportions of 
3lb. of the borate or di-borate, and rlb. of the 
phosphate, together with one quart of benzole, 
petroleum spirit, coal tar, daphtha, carbic di- 
sulphide, rectified turpentine, or other volatile 
solvent having an action on resin or resinous 
matters, and not being soluble in water, to 
every cwt. of the raw material to be operated 
upon. The bath is heated by steam or fire un- 
til it boils, and it is kept at that temperature for 
about six hours with continuous agitation, un- 
til on removing a small portion of the material 
trom the bath, and applying to it a bleaching 
agent, such as_ the ordinary calcic chloride, or 
chlorine water, it is found capable of being* 
readily bleached; this is what may be called 
the first process. The wood thus so far treated 
is then removed from the bath, and thoroughly 
washed with hot or cold water, and it is to be 
again boiled with continuous agitation for 
about four hours in a bath consisting of either 
of the earthy or of the alkaline sulphides, such 
as the calcic or sodic sulphide, in the following 
proportions, namely, for every cwt. of woody 
fibre, about 7lb. of quicklime and 7lb. of flour 
of sulphur, or about 6lb. of caustic soda, and 
slb. of sulphur. The calcic sulphide is pre- 
pared by shaking the lime, and -then intimately 
mixing the flour of sulphur with it; the requi- 
site quantity of water being then added, the 
whole is boiled for about an hour; any insolu- 
ble matter in it is allowed to subside, the clear 
liquid alone being used. The sodic sulphide 
is prepared by mixing either the caustic or the 
sodit carbonate, or the soda ash and the sul- 
phur together, and then fusing them at a gen- 
tle heat with stirring, and a solution is made by 
boiling either of these products with water. 
After treating the material as above in the sul- 
phide bath, ‘the liquor is drawn off, and the ma- 
terial is drained without exposure to the air, 
and subjected to the action of sulphurous acid, 
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either in solution or by passing the gas itself 
into the bath, or exposing it ina chamber to 
the action of sulphurous anhydride,obtained by 
the burning of sulphur, until the alkaline earths 
or alkalies are converted into hyposulphites, 
when the material is thoroughly washed, and 
is converted into pul, in the ordinary way ; this 
he terms the second process. Although in the 
first process the sodic, potassic, or ammoniac 
borates and phosphates are used, yet those 
salts may be used in any proportions with more 
or less effect, a solution of tungstate, or silicate, 
or aluminate, or carbonate, or a mixture of one 
or more of these salts of the alkalies, or other 
salts of the alkalies, with analagous chemical 
researches may be employed in making the 
bath, although the bi-borate is much preterred. 
In woods in which there is an entire absence of 
resinous matters, the baths of the salts of the 
alkalies may be made without the addition of 
the volatile hydro-carbon or other resinous sol- 
vent. The quantity of water in making the 
baths will vary in some respects with the mate- 
rials which may be under operation, but in all 
cases the quantity of water should be such as to 
fairly cover and keep the materials submerged 
during their treatmeut; the vessels employed 
in making the baths may be either open or 
closed, but the latter is preferred. Although 
by the foregoing process or processes a truly 
good paper may be made, the material or pulp 
may be further improved by what he calls his 
fourth process, and which he has found of great 
value when applied to paper pulp made espe- 
cially from wood, and which may be described 
as follows, namely, in submitting the material 
after the first or second process, or rather the 
application of either of these processes, to a 
clear solution of a hypochlorite, or of chlorine, 
applied while the material is in the beating or 
pulping engine, then washing the material in 
water, and further submitting it to a solution of 
a sulphide, or bi-sulphite, or a hvposulphite of 
the alkalies, or of the alkaline earths, and these 
processes, when necessary, are extended or re- 
peated. 
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